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| HE Author of the Tract before me, has thought 
[ proper to conceal his name and quality, in com- 
a mon with others who have written againſt the 
Obſervations : So that whatever may be his real 
dignity, I cannot with propriety ſpeak of him under any 
higher citle than that of gentleman. He is doubtleſs 
a perſon of excellent ſenſe, and an happy talent at wri- 
ting; apparently free from the ſordid, illiberal ſpirit of 
bigotry; one of a cool temper, and who often ſhews 
much candor; well acquainted with the affairs of the So- 
ciety, and, in general, a fair reaſoner. To ſay this, is 
but doing juſtice to the merits of an opponent; a ſpecies 
of juſtice too ſeldom found in controverſial writers. And 
all this I acknowledge with much more pleafure than ever 
I had in expoſing the contrary qualities in an adverſary : 
It being far more agreeable to me to praiſe, where praiſe is 
due, than to blame, even where blame is highly deſer ved. 
It is not my intention, in the following pages, to ex- 
amine every thing which this reſpectable writer has offered 
in oppoſition to my Obſervations. Some, which I thought 
did not very materially affect the merits of the cauſe, are 
paſſed over for the ſake of brevity. Others are lefr un- - 
noticed, "becauſe the ſame things in effect were ſufficiently 
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conſidered in my Defence of the Obſervations, publiſhed 
in Boſtun ſome time ago. I have neither ſo much leiſure 
or health, nor ſuch an itch for altercation, as to protract 
a diſpute upon circumſtantial matters. Nor do conceive 
that an argument increaſes in ſtrength, by being frequently 
repeated, as a ſnow-ball does in magnitude, by being of- 
ten rolled over and over. If what was offered in my 
Defence againſt a certain Examiner and Leiter-writer, was 
valid, it will be equally ſo againſt this gentleman, fo far 
as their objections are alike : If not, it would be no ad- 
vantage to me to ſay the ſame things over again. For 
theſe reaſons I requeſ}, that it may not be ſuppoſed, or ta- 
ken for granted, that I concede to every thing in the 
Tract before me, which I do not take a particular notice 
of ; or that I paſs any over, that are material, from a 
conſciouſneſs of my inability to anſwer them. Not theſe, 
but thoſe which I have already aſſigned, are the true rea · 
ſons of my conduct in this reſpet. | 


I muſt obſerve, though with reluctance, that there are 
ſome paſſages in this Anſwer, which I do not well know 
how to reconcile with that candor and ingenuity, which 
have already been allowed to the author. The firſt pa- 
ragraph is one of them. He is there pleaſed to ſay, that 
my book was written, partly againſt the church of Eng- 
land in general; partly againſt the conduct of the Society, 
and partly againſt appointing biſhops for America, He 
indeed grants, immediately after, that the frft of theſe 
three, was net formally propoſed by me as one bead of my 
work By which diſtinction he plainly leads his reader to 
ſuppoſe, that both the other points were formally propoſed 
by me, as coming within my deſign : Whereas the affair 
of biſhops was not, but alrogether as incidental as what 
relates to the church of England in general; reſpecting 
which latter, I ſaid expreſsly, It was by no means my 
? deſign in this publication, to enter into the controverſy 


betwixt 
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« betwixt the church of England and us' T. Notwith- 
ſtanding this declaration, and the gentleman's own con- 


feſſion, he begins with a formal defence of the church of 


England againſt ſome of my caſual remarks thereon ; 
ſaying, If ſatisfaction be previouſly given to candid 
« perſons on this point, they will be better prepared for 
* conſidering the other to: Still ſuggeſting that there 
were two other points, formally diſcuſſed by me, con- 
trary to fact. In him let this paſs for an inſtance of in- 
advertence only: Aliquandd bonus, &c. But had ſome 
other perſons {et out in the ſame manner, multiplying one 
deſign into Zbree, repreſenting it as having been in my 
view throughout the whole of my book*, to oppoſe the 
church of England, and undertaking to give previous ſa- 
tisfaction to candid perſons on this point, that they might 
be the better prepared to conſider the other two : Had 
{ome other perſons taken this method, it might naturally 
have been conſidered as a mere piece of craft, or an un- 
worthy artifice, to prepoſſeſs their unwary epiſcopal readers 
in favour of their deſign, to prejudice them againſt me 
and mine, and thereby to render them very partial judges 
of the true and only point which I undertook to debate. 
Did his readers, who are probably almoſt all of them epiſ- 
copalians, need to be thus prepared for conſidering the ar- 
gument reſpecting the Society? But I am very unwilling 
to ſuppoſe, this gentleman had a deſign that would be 
ſo little to his honor, and would make my encomiums 
have the appearance of flatiery. The reader is therefore 
deſired to put the moſt favourable conſtruction he can, 
on this conduct; and by that means, if poſſible, to juſtify 
my commendations : For I would not have any one con- 
ſtrue them into adulation, equally to the diſhonor of my 

worthy Anſwerer and my ſelf. 
In 


+ O6/erv. p. 126. N. B. As the gentleman has all along 1 Te- 
ferred to the London Edition of the Ob/ervations, I ſhall'do 

the ſame, whenever I have occaſion to refer to them: I ſhall alſo 
refer to the Lond. Edit. of his Anſauer. [| P. 3. * Ibid, 
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.-\ In:purſuance of this deſign, duly to prepare his readers 
for conſidering the main point, he proceeds to a vindica- 


tion of the church of England, and of the hierarchy, in 


oppoſition to certain expreſſions which I occaſionally made 
uſe of. Some of theſe might perhaps be too harſh and 
irritating. Had epiſcopalians in general ſhewn the ſame 
Jove to reli zious liberty, and the ſame moderation towards 
non- conformiſts, that this gentleman has, I am confident 
he would nut have thought, that he had any greund of 
complaint in this reſpect. I have the honor to agree with 
him in what he ſays in different places, concerning the 
intolerant ſpicit that formerly prevailed, even among pro- 
teſtants of almoſt every denomination, and the better ſpi- 
rit of mutual forbearance, that has for ſome time been 
growing among them. Would to God that they may 
con mue to cultivate the latter, without abating in a 
Zeal that is according to knowledge, for the great, in- 
diſputable doctrines and duties of chriſtianity, or degene- 
rating into a ſtate of indifference and ſcepticiſm about all 
religion ; the oppoſite extreme, and not a more innocent 
one, tho? leſs pernicious to the peace of ſociety, and com- 
mon rights of mankind, than bigotry and per ſecution. 
But my real ſentiments concerning the conſtitution, 
worſhip and diſcipline of the church of England, are no 
ways altered by any thing which this gentleman has ſaid, 
If the Lutkerans prefer her communion to the Calviiſtic, 
the Calviniſts to the Lutheran, and the Greeks to both, 
(which, by the way, is aſſerted without proof ;} or if 
moſt, or even all of them blame ihe Engliſh diſſenters for 
ſeparating from it ; yet this carries no proper ground 
of conviction with it, that her communion is the beſt. A 
true proteſtant judges, not by the majority of votes or 
numbers, but by ſcripture and reaſon. - The Gentleman 
fays, I ſeem to entertain the worſe opinion of the church 
of England, © becauſe the members of the church of Rome 
* likewiſe e/feem it more than they do others.“ Truly I. 
can 
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can, hardly think any church a very pure or ſcriptural one, 
which has the eſteem of ſo corrupt and antichriſtian a 
church as that of Rome, the mother of harlots, and abo- 
minations of the earth. He immediately ſubjoins; But. 
ve have to reply, that they haze it more alſo, as the 
* moſt dangerous enemy to their cauſe, and ſtrongeſt 
* bulwark cf. the reformation*.* So that this gentleman, 
ſeemstodraw an argument for the excellency of his church, 

not only from the eſteem, but from the Hatred of that of 
Rome: Neither of which conſiderations has any tendency |, 


to make me think the better of her. Becauſe this eſteem 


of the church of Rome on one hand, and her hatred on 
the other, are moſt naturally relolved i into ſuch cauſes, as 


are rather diſhonourable to the church of England, than 


the contrary; her eſteem, into the remaining ſimilitude 
between them, and her hatred, into a rivalſhip for power, 
worldly ſplendor and preheminence. What the gentle- 
man thinks the church of Rome eſteems that of England 
for, whether her excellencies or blemiſhes, he has not told 
us; I am ſatisfied, it is on account of the latter; and 
leave others to conjecture as they pleaſe. But he himſelf 
has obſerved, that the Roman catholicks hate the church, 
of England, conſidered as the moſt dangerous enemy to 
their cauſe. It is as natural for them to do fo, as for one 
gaily-attired lady to look with an evil eye upon another; 
eſpecially conſidering that the church of England has a 
mighty King for her head, and lays claim to ſome of the 
higheſt powers and prerogatives aſſerted by the other; 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
* controverſies of faith.“ ] Here is a foundation laid, 
broad enough to ſupport almoſt any ſuperſtructure, tho? 
as enormous an one, as that which is raiſed on the ſup-- 
poſed infallibility and power of Sz. Peter's ſucceſſor. Who 
then can wonder, if the church of Rome hates that of 
England, as a dangerous enemy and rival ? 
And hath not the church of England ated as if ſhe 
were really poſſeſſed of this extraordinary power and 


authority 
* P. 4. Article 20. 
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authority, reſpeCting rites, ceremonies and controverſies 
of faith? The gentleman indeed allows, that. the ſaid 
church hath ſome appointments in it, which the ſcripture 
doth not require. This is candidly, tho? very cautiouſly 


ſaid. But when he ſubjoins, a little after, Ours hath 


not many things of this kind, nor lays great ftreſs upon 


* them'+; I am a little ſurpriſed : Tho', to return one of 


his compliments zo me, One muſt ſuppoſe that he 
believes himſelf, and as far as poſſible, I would believe 
* him alſo'|]. But it is no eaſy matter for a perſon who 
duly conſiders the offices of baptiſm, confirmation, the 


Lord's ſupper; ordination, matrimony and burial ; the 
numerous faſts and feſtivals, - ſaints days and ſinners, the 
creeds, the liturgy and the canons of ſaid church in gene- 
ral, to think that appointments of the kind he ſpeaks of, 
ate not many, or that no great ſtreſs is laid upon them. 


Can any one live in regular communion with that church, 
without ſubmitting to many ſuch? Can people come into 
the World, tarry in, or go out of it? can they be born, 


live or die, without them? And for how many things 
which, to non-conforming underſtandings at leaſt, appear 


extremely trivial, do the canons ſtill in force declare, that 
people ſhall be 7p/o faFo excommunicated, and not re- 
ſtored till thev retract their ſaid wicked errors? 

The gentleman ſeems to think that appointments of 
this nature, if they are not ſuch as the ſcripture expreſly 
forbids, tho? it doth nat require them, ought to be com- 
plied with. In which I cannot agree with him becauſe, 
tho* they may not be expreſly forbidden, yet they are 
implicitly, and by natural conſtruction. The law of God 
may be in a great meaſure made void by. the traditions, 
and numerous inventions of men in his worſhip, not one 


of which is perhaps directly repugnant to any particular 


precept. And it is ſaid, partly with reference to appoint- 
ments of that kind, which ſome think ſo innocent, 


comely and expedient, 1z vain do they worlhip me, teach- 


ing for doctrines the commandments of men. Some of our 
| | Engliſh 
T P. 4. || p. 8. 
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Engliſh epiſcopalians have ſhewn a laudable zeal in this 
reſpect, againſt the church of Rome; for departing from 
the ſcriptures as the only rule of chriſtian fauh, worſhip 
and diſcipline; not perhaps conſidering how juſtly this 
charge might be retorted upon them, in a degree, by prote· 
ſtant diſſenters, For example; * The thing I would 
recommend to the conſideration of all papiſts, ſays a lear- 
ned and able writer, is their departure from ſcripture. 
Why do they command abſtinence from ſſeſb, on ſo many 
days in every weck? Why abſtain from meats, which God 
* bath ordained to be received by all with thanksgiving 9 


Why is ſuch a faſt enjoined,as may be kept with drink- 


ing of wine, and other, even ſtronger liquors ? I do 
not charge them with allowing of exceſſes in liquors, 
but with enjoining fo many faſt and meagre days, on a 
* /piritual, not a medicinal account; and this, without 
* authority from Chriſt or his apoſtles F. If ſuch reaſo- 
ping as this will hold good againſt the church of Rome, 
as doubtleſs it will, let it be fairly conſidered, whether 
it will not be unanſwerable, if applied to another church; 
and fully juſtify a ſeceſſion from her; eſpecially if many 
of her appointments, on which great ſtreſs is laid, are ap- 
parently fuperſiztious, and not only unſcriptural, but anti- 
{criptural. 

I humbly conceive, the gentleman goes a little too far, 
when he intimates that there are ſimilar appointments in all 
tbe churches in the world: + I know of ſome churches at 
leaſt, in which there are none ſuch. But if this were fact, 
it would be no juſtification of them; but rather a proof, 
that all churches and nations have drank too deeply of a 
certain poiſonous cup, and departed from the ſimplicity 


that is in Chriſt, and which was in the truly apoſtolical 


_ churches. Very great corruptions were introduced much 


_ . earlier than many are willing to allow; and were confir 
med even by general councils. For, to uſe the words of 
B 


| the 

+ See an excellent, and very important Tract, entitled An Fr 

quiry how far the Papiſis ought ts be treated here [Cin England ! 
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the ſame learned epifcopalian divine, (to whom I Juſt now 
referred) in another important tract, What have gene- 
© ral councils: been (I fpeak of all aniverſally from the 
council of Nice to the council of Trent) but the meet- 
ings of corrupt, ambitious, intriguing, contentions men 
who never once attempted to ſerve the cauſe of Chriſt, 
but themſebyes : Who have ever, by fraud and craft, 
and cunning, aimed at ſuperiority and power over thoſe 
whom they had a mind to oppreſs, and who never at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh truth as it lies in Chriſt : Who have 
endeavoured to gain a majority by art and power, 
without regard to the bible, or what is there enjoined : 
Who have always contended for ſome addition or other 
to the goſpel, but never to leave the word of God to 
its ο native fimplicity : Who, laſtly, have wreſted and 
perver ed the ſcripture, but rever have taught it pure 
and uncerrupted 2" 

But to proceed to other matters: : Speaking of the hi- 
erarchy, the gentleman ſays, that in my Favourite compa- 
ri ſon of the churches of England and Rome, I quite miſ- 
take the matter; becauſe, not one, but twv0 prelates pre- 
* fide over the church of England;“ and this, he ſays, 

* grevioully ſpoils the fimilitude.*F I ſhould have thought 
that an epiſcopalian would rather have ſuppoſed the dif- 
parity to conſiſt in the pretended powers of his Holineſs, 
and thoſe of an Engliſn Archbiſh p: Does the difference 
lie principally in this, that Rome has but one ſich great 
prelate, and England tt:ƷA? I think not. And the gen- 
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tleman would doubtleſs have ſpared this critical remark, 


had he recollected that I made uſe of Mr. Apthorp's ex- 
preſſion, who ſpake of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury only 
as preſiding ;—* the excellent prelate, who now ſo wor- 


© thily prefides over the church of England, and the So- 


* ciety itlelf*}}. It is enough for me t be anſwerable for 
my own miſtakes and inaccuracies. As my Anſwerer has 


undertaken 


See The Reaſonabl ene ſi of mendirg ard executing ile laws a+ 
gainſt Papiſls, p. 21. fp. 5 ( Conlid, on che Charter, &c. 
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undertaken that gentleman's defence in ſome other re- 
ſpects, it is at. leaſt as incumbent upon himſelf, as it is up- 
on me, either to juſtify, or to apologize yr that expreſ- 
Gon. The gentleman adds, that I knew the Archbiſhops 
preſide in ſubordination to the king ;* though he is pleaſed 
to lay, that I diſingenuouſly hint a doubt of its. I indeed 


well knew, that the Ring is the legal Head of the church 


of Eugland, that all her biſhops and cleryy take the oath 
of ſupremacy, and that they ſolemnly diſclaim all ſpiritual 
power and juriſuiction, but as under, and derived from 
him. Of theſe things I intimated no denbt; but only, 
whether the ſaid biſhops and clergy were always conſiſtent 
with themielves, in reference thereto; or whether they 
have not often claimed ſuch an independency on the crown 
and ſtate, as to ſhew them very inſincere in their oaths 
and ſubſcriptions. And let thoſe who are acquainted with 
the writings of many high-flyers, and their jure- divino- 
pretenſions, judge whether there was any dihingenuity or 
not, in hinting a doubt in this reſpect. Be ſides, the gen- 
tleman is miſtaken if he ſuppoſes, I meant to draw an ex- 


add parallel between the churches of England and Rome. 


And if any perſon of a tolerable capacity, could be ſup- 
poſed ſo ignorant and preſumptuous as to undertake this, 
he would not, ſurely, compare an Engliſh archbiſhop to 

his Holineſs ; An Archbiſhop in the church of England, 
is not equal even to a Cardinal in that of Rome. Another 
perſon might, with much more plauſibility, be compared 
to the Pope, however abſurd the compariſon w ould appear, 
upon due examination. For is it not declared, (37. Hen. 


VIII.) That archbiſhops, biſhops, archdeacons, and 


* other eccleſiaſtical perſons, have no manner of juriſdio- 
tion eccleſſaſtical, but by and under the King's majeſty, 
the only undoubted ſupreme Head of the church of 
England, to whom, ) holy ſcripture, power and au- 
© thority is given to hear and determine all manner of cau- 
© ſes eccleſiaſtical, and to correct all vice and fin whatſ»- 
ever; and to all ſuch perſons as the King's majeſty ſhali 

B 2 * appoiny 
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* appoint thereunto'—? And is it not alſo declared (7. 


Ed. VI. ch. 2) That * ell authority of juriſdiction Hpiri- 
© tual, is drawn and deducted from the King's majeſty, 


< as ſupreme Head----and ſo juſtly acknowledged 'by the 


« clergy uf theſe realms ?* And have not the Roman- 
catholics maliciouſly reproached the Engliſh r nation with 
ſetting up, in effect, another Pope, in oppoſition to him, 
whoſe ſupremacy they renounced ? But 1 am far enou 
from making any ſuch odious compariſon myſelf ; being 
very ſenſible how unjuſt it would be in nam reſpeBs, 
whatever malice may ſuggelt. —-To the all rd, s ſur- 
miſe, that I would deny it to be in ſubordination to the 
King, that I preſide over the Weſt-Church in Boſton,* 1 
ſhall at preſent only ſay with the Apoſtle, Let every 
* ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers ;* and that J en- 
deavour to conform to the true ſpirit of that chriſtian pre- 
cept, Give unto Ceſar the things which : Te ark s, and 
to God the things which are God's. 
The gentleman | goes on to ſpeak of our right reverend 
Lords the biſhops. Amongſt other things he ſays,thoſe 
with whom they live, find not that they are ſo high as, 
by their elevation, to do harm, or cauſe fear; and that 
they wear no mitres. He adds If they are ſtiled Lords, 
it is becauſe, by the ancient conſtitution of our country, 
0. *. (boy ſt in the upper houſe of parliament ; where, 1 
believe, they are thought as uſeful members as the reſt. 
7 1 I know not whether the Doctor's modeſty would 
« propoſe, that our conſtitution ſhould be altered in this 
* reſpet, or whether a much wiſer man could foreſee 


the conſ-quences of ſuch an alteration.? + As to their 


being as uſeful members as the reſt, I am very far from 
ing a competent judge. It is however, pretty evident 
from our hiſtory, that in arbitrary reigns, and fooliſh and 
wicked adminiſtrations, the biſhops have commonly 
been the moſt' uſeful members, or inſtruments, that the 
. crow or court. had, in cltabliſhing atyranny over the 
bodies and ſouls of men. Bi yer 1 whe Kings have 


croſſed 
* P. 5. f 7 5. 6. 
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croſſed their ambitious and avaritious deſigns, they have 
been as forward as any men, if not more fo, to give them 
diſquietude. In the words of a ſpirited writer, wel} 
verſed in matters of this ſort, * Loyalty is not confined to 
the mitre. Biſhops have given more diſturbance, and oc- 
caſioned more diſtreffes to princes and people, than any 
other ſet of men upon earth. This I can prove. Our 
own biſhops, for near an hundred years before the revo- 
lution, were in every ſcheme for promoting tyranny and 
bondage.“ I can aſſure the gentleman, however, that my 
modeſty is much too great to propoſe ſuch an alteration in 
the conſtitution, as he ſpeaks ofz tho? I know it has often 
been wiſhed by much wiſer men; and, that ſuch argu- 
ments have been uſed, as might perhaps puzzle one near 
as wiſe as himielf to anſwer The old cry, No biſhop, uo 
king has indeed been of mighty efficacy in times paſt. 
+ This ſolid argument, ſays one, was uſed with royal ſuc- 
. ceſs, by King James the farſt, when he fat deputy for the 
clergy, and diſputed with the puritans, at the conference 
of Hampton Court. It was indeed the beſt he could uſe; 
however he ſtrengthened and embelliſhed it with ſeveral 
imperial paths, which he ſwore on that occaſion, to the 
utter confuſion of his antagoniſts, and the great triumph 
of the genuine clergy, and the Archbiſbap; who beſtowed 
the Holy Ghoſt upon his Majeſty, for his zeal and ſwea- 
ring on the church's fide.” Few, I believe, can ſee the 
abſelute neceſſity of biſhops having a feat. in , parliament, 
except biſhops themſelves, and ſuch as hope to be fo. 
I am far from pretending to ſuch ſagacity, as tobe able 
to foreſee all the conſequences of that alteratian in the 
Engliſh conſtitution, which this gentleman ſpeaks of. 
I fully agree with him, that a much wiſer man, could not ; 
but even one who is ſo ſimple, might pretty eaſily fore- 
ſee and predict ſome of theſe pernicious conſequences ; 
1 mean particularly, that certain grave and venerable 
perſonages would think themſelves much myured, and, 
in reſentment, endeavour to throw the nation irto a flame; 
| that they would probably be for introducing a popiſh 
FFV'ÜUf „ | Pretender, 
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pretender, or for any other meaſures, however deſtructive 
to liberty a1d the proteſtant religion, in order to regain 
their former dignity : W hich they might alſo claim 
Jure-divins, with as much propriety as they do ſome other 
things. But if not, yet after there has been ſuch a ſolemn, 
ſacred ALL1ance between the church and the ſtate, as 

has been moſt profoundly argued ; this alteration in thi 
conſtitution would probably be conſidered as a notorious 
violation of treaty ; ſuch a breach of it, as would give the 
church a right to reſume her ſuppoſed natural independence 
and ſupremacy, and refuſe any longer to * conter on the 
* ſtate the application of the efficacy of religion, and put 


© it under the magiſtrate's direction'. And who can tell 


which, would be the - greateſt looſer, - the church or the 
ſtate, by a total. diſſolution of this ancient and famous 
Alliance ? from which each of them in its turn has re- 
ceived ſo many important advantages; and by means of 
' which, both have becn. the better enabled to cruſh the 


proud, dangerous ſpirit of liberty .and Aion, hereſy and 


Kii — 


arte with the Sees man in almoſt every thing which 
| he ſavs in ſeveral pages afterwards, relating to the bigo- 


try 4.11 perſecutions of former times; and therefore pats 
the whole over without any particular remarks, .notwith- 
ſtanding ſome harſh cenſures of my ſelf, Which! find in 
this part of his performance. He comes to the main 
buſineſs, or t » ſpeak about the conduct of the venerable 
Society, page 9. And it is perhaps more than time, 
that | ſhould come to it myſelf. 

The gentleman is under ſome miſtake in ſaying I own, 
" that in three diſtricts of New- England, i. e. New- 
* Hampſhire, Rhode-Iſland and Providence, much leſs 
care bath been taken for the Jupport of a public worſhip, 
than 


F See a particular account of this Alliance between the church 
and the (tate, and the reciprocal advantages which the high 

. contraQting Parties receive from it, in a Treatiſe vpon the ſpb- 
ject, by a profoundly earned critic, divine and potiniciad, now 
» bilbop alſo, Dr. Varòurten. 
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than ia the reſt; and that a few miſſions from the Society 
« might be needed in theſe?. *—Now Rhode-Iſland and 
Providence together, make but one diſtrift; I mean but 
one colony or goverament, and that, a very ſmall one; 
there being in all but four in New-England. In that, it 
was indeed acknowledged, ſome miſſions might be needed. 
As to New-Hiampſhire, another ſmall government; tho“ 
I ſpoke of it in the former part of the Obſervations, as 
2 government in which leſs care had been taken tor the 
ſupport of God's worſhip, than in the Maſſachuſetts and 
Connecticut; yet I formally corrected my own miſtake 
herein, page 135. Where it is ſaid, that in * New- 
* Hampſhire there is a legal proviſion made for the ſup- 
* port of a public religion, ſimilar to that in thoſe two 
other New. England governments'. So that in the four 
N. England colonies, where the Society have ſo many 
miſſions, only one very ſmall one was actually deſti- 
tute of a le aal ſupport for proteſtant miniſters. And it 
ſeemed proper to ſet this matter in a true light, leſt it 
ſhould be ſuppoſed. from the gentleman's repreſentation, 
that the greater part of the New-England miſſions were in 
places, where I had myſelf acknowledged in effect, they 
were proper and needful: whereas there are near ten times 
ſo many in thoſe three governments, in which If uppoſed 
them needleſs, as in the ſmall colony of Rhode- Iſland, in 
which it was owned, there might be occaſion for them}. 
The gentleman is diſpleaſed with me for attributing to 
the Society a deſign to root out preſbyterianiſm, & c. from 
the colonies, and to introduce epiſcopacy on the ruins 
thereof ; and for intimating, thar'it is partly at leaſt with 
this view, that they have been ſending miſſionaries to New 
England. [Vid. A»/. p. 10, 11, &c.] Now I conceive, 
that I produced clear and ſufficient evidence of ſuch a de- 
ſign. One thing alledged by me'to this purpoſe, was a 
ſtanding Inſtruction of the l to their miſſionaries, vi. 
| That 


e B. There is one wilo alſo op the eaſtern ſron- 
der of the Maſſachuſetts, about 300 miles from the capital, 
Boſton, which is not objected 3 by me. - 
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* thoſe of our own communion, to keep them ſteady in 
the profeſſion and practice of religion, as taught in the 
* church of England z thoſe that oppoſe, or diſſent from 


*. us, o convince and reclaim 1 pon which I made 
the following remarks: * This clearly — what they 


are after. It will alſo be obſerved here, that WE are 


© conſidered as pariſhiovers of the miſſionaries, no leſs 
© than profeſſed epiſcopalians : And we are often ſpoken 
© of as cb by them, in their letters to the Society, as ap 


6. pears by the IE How aſſuming is this! On which 
occaſion the gentleman exclaims, * How unfair is this | 
© The Hſtruction plainly relates, not to mifionaries ſet- 


< tledin preſhyterian or congregational 1 for“ 


(doubtleſs he means 10) * incumbents of epiſcopal pariſhes, 
tho with a mixture of diſſenters T, But, with ſubmiſ- 
ſion, I had a right to underſtand this as a general Iuſtruc- 
tion to all the miſſionaries. ſettled where there were any non 
confor miſts to the church of England: As for other rea- 
ſons, ſo particularly for this, that I found the New Eng · 
land miſſionaries underſtood it fo themſelves, and ſpoke 
of non-conformiſts bere, as their pariſhioners. But the 
gentleman intimates a doubt, whether they have done ſo. 
He ſays, I quote no inſtances of ibis, and that he remem - 


hers none; allowing that, if they have dane ſo, they have 


expreſſed themfelve improperly, &c. ] Though I before 
made no formal citations, ta ſhew how aſſuming the miſ- 
lionaries were in this reſpect, he may perccive by the fol- 


lowing, that this was not ſaid without grounds. Ia the 


ebſtraF printed 1739. p. 46. arc theſe words : © The 


* reverend Mr. Uſer, miniſter at New Briſtol, writes, 
Sept. 22. 1738. That in obedience to the orders: of the 
* wenerable Society, he ſends a true and faithful account of | 
the ſpirtual eſtate of his parz/h ; there are in it a hundred 
and fifty families, reckoning about four to a family, and 
fifty of theſe families are of his congregation— The other 


* hundred families conſiſt of diſſenters of various names. 


N. B. 


| + Page 11. I. 132. 


That they frequently viſit their reſpective pariſoners; 
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N. B. New-Briſtol was then reckoned to belong o the 
Miaffachuſercs, but ſince to Rhode Ifland government; both 
af them being in New-England.] In the ſame abſtract 
and page, it is ſaid, The reverend Mr. Jo/»/on, miniſter 

« of Stratford in Connecticut N. E.] writes, Odd. 20.1 737. 
That ſince his laſt, he hath One good family added to his 
© church. That there are above three hundred families in 
* his pariſh, of which fixty-one are of his congregation, the 
reſt being generally zndependents or congregational its, 
&c. It is needleſs to quote other abſtracts for my vindi- 
cation in this reſpect, tho? it were eaſy. The miſſionaries 
certainly knew, that there were no legal epiſcopal pariſhes 
in New-England ; and yer they. write in this manner about 


their diſſenting. pariſhioners, © Let me alſo remark, that 


the Society, by quoting with apparent approbation, ſuch 
extracts from the letters of their New-England miſhona- 
ries, ſeem themſelves to conſider vs as their pariſhioners, 
and therefore among thoſe perſons, whom they are in- 
ſtructed frequently to viſit, in order to convince and reclaim 
them. he impartial. are now left to judge, whether this 
gentleman had good reaſon to accuſe me of e 
either ſor ſaying that the miſſionaries were aſſuming in this 
reſpect.; or for arguing from the aforeſaid Inſtruction, 
compared with ſuch letters, and the uſe made of. them, 


that the Society as well as they, had it partly in their de- 


ſin, to proſelyte the New-England congregationaliſts, &c. 
to the church of England. To. charge me with a m/take, 
is one thing; to charge me with unfairneſs, is another, 
which I take unkindly ; and, I conceive, he had no good 
reaſon for either, in the pr 1 caſe. 

To prove that the Society had the deſign aforeſaid, L 
alſo produced a paſſage from the hiſtorical Account of the 
Society, 1706, Which I conſidered as little or nothing ſhort 
of a formal declaration from themſelves, that what they 


had in view, in ſending miſhonaries into theſe American 


colonies, was not merely providing for the people of their 
own communion, (as this gentleman would perſwade us) 
but alſo making proſelytes to the church of England. The 
gentleman ſays, he hath * not been able to procure this 

C Account, 
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Account, or to learn by whom, or whoſe order it was com- 
* piled*.F This is ſomewhat ſtrange, from a perſon who 
fometimes ſpeaks as a member of the Society, and one who 
has had recourſe to its books and records on this occaſion. 
The ſaid Account itſelf is fo very advantageous to the So- 
ciety, as to leave but little rooin for doubt in this reſpect. 
It appears to have been compiled and publiſhed by order, 
and in the name of the Society ; particularly from the laſt 
page Thus have we given a true and faithful Account 
of the Society- And we publiſh it to the world, not for 
© aſtentation of what has been done,---but to ſhew what a 
mighty truſt is committed to us; how fincerely WE 
have endeavoured to diſcharge it; how willing WE are 
* to labor in the proſecution of it; and how much WE 
© want a farther aſſiſtance and ſupply from all good and 
* prous chriſtians, who may depend on a juſt diſpoſal of 
their charity, in promoting the beſt deſign in the world, 
that of the converſion of ſouls, by the propagatron of the 
* goſpel,” &c. Beſides, the Society formally adopted this 

count fix years after its publication. For in the ab/trac? 
1712. p. 44. they ſay: The Society apprehending that 
nothing would more effectually tend to juſtify their good 
© endeavours, and to promote the ſucceſs of them, than to 
* inform the world of their foundation, eſtabliſhment and 
* continual progreſs; did agree, That the book called 
% An Account of the Society for propagating the Goſpel, &c. 
& 1706, 4to, ſhould be reprinted, with a continuation down 
to the preſent time.” 

But the gentleman thinks that the paſſage to which 1 
referred, in this Account, is not to my purpoſe. He aſſigns 
two reaſons for this, of the force of which the reader w1ll 
judge, after I have cited the paſſage more at large, as fol- 
lows :---* It was the unhappinefs of New-England and the 
© adjoining parts, to be firſt planted and inhabited by per- 
* ſons who were generally diſaffefted to the church by law 
© eſtabliſht in England, and had many of them taken refuge 
lor retirement in thoſe parts, on account of their ſuffer- | 
© ing for non-conformity here at home. So that they fell 
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* there generally into independent congregations : And there 
* was no face of the church of England till about the year 
* 1679, when upon queſtioning the charter of that coug- 
* try, the lord biſhop of London, upon an addreſs from 
* ſeveral of the inhabitants of Bolton, did prevail with 
* his Majeſty, that a church ſhould be allowed in that town, 
for the exerciſe of religion according to the church of 
* England, towards the maintenance of which, his late 
« Majeſty King William was pleaſed to ſettle an annual 
bounty of one hundred pounds a year, which is ſtill 
continued, and two miniſters are now ſupported in it. 
Several other ways of diviſion and ſeparation did ſo much 
* obtain in other of our colomes and plantations, that this 
made it more neceſſary to think of providing for a regular 
and orthodox miniſtry to be ſent and ſettled amongſt 
*them; to remove thoſe prejudices, under which the 
people generally laboured, and to promote, as much as 
* po/}ible, an agreement in faith and worſhip, in order to the 
* recommending our holy religion to unbelievers. f The 
gentleman's firit objection againſt the argument which LI 
drew from this paſſage, relative to the deſign of the So- 
ciety, in ſending miſhonaries ro New-England, is, That it 
expreſly ſpeaks, not of independent or any congregations in 
New-England, but of other ways of A and ſeparation 
in other colonies, and therefore is nothing to my purpoſe.|| 
Now if that part of the paſſage, which I before quoted in 
form, does not ſpeak expreſly of New-England, or of in- 
dependent, or any other congregations here ; yet ſurely 
the gentleman will not deny, but that as it is here more 
largely cited, it ſpeaks expreſly of theſe alſo: Let the 
reader review the former part of it, if he doubts, The 
gentleman's other objection is thus exprefled : © Beſides, 
that as much agreement as poſſible, in faith and worſhip, 
* might be far Ie than a general conformity to the church 
* of England,; which it might be impgſſiblè to obtain, Kc. 
How very acute and ſubtle a way of reaſoning is this : 
Becauſe it might in fact be found impoſſible, or impractica- 
5, ro reduce the people in theſe colonies to a general 


C-2 conformity 
+ Account, p. 10 11. l Anf. p. 12. f Ibid, 
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conformity to the church of England; therefore the So- 
ciety had never any deſign to do this; but to do ju 6 
much as, and no more than, was po{/ible / Nothing but 
making the trial, and ſeeing the event, could ſhew them 
whether it was, or was not peſſible, to eſſect a general 
uniformity of religion in theſe colonies. Surely this might 
be in their view and deſign, while it remained, as it ſtill re- 
| mains, doubt ful, whether it be practicable or nor. And the 
4 expreſſion uſcd in the paſſage atorelaid, fs promete, as much .. 
1 as poſſible, an agreement in faith and worſhip, moſt natu- 
0 rally conveys the ſenſe which I put upon it: Eſpecially 
il when the words immediately preceeding, are confidered ;— 
a regular and orthodox miniſtry to be ſent and ſettled 
1 among ſt them, to remave thee prejudices, under which the 
1 people generally laboured, and to promote, &c. And does 
not this plainly relate, not only to other ways of diviſion 
and ſeparation in other colonies ; but alſo ro the way of 
the New-Englanders, who, as it was before obſerved, 
were generally diſaffetted to the church, and fell generally 
into independent congregations * It cannot be reaſonably 
doubted, 

Beſides, Dr. Bearcreft, the ſecretary of the Society, 
and who is ſuppoſed to have been throughly initiated 
into all its myſteries, does in eſſect avow this deſign which 
I am ſpeaking of, in his ſermon before the Socicty, pub- 
liſhed by its order. He laments, that tho” the govern- 
ment in New-England had indeed taten care for Gods 
publick worſhip, and erecting ſchools for the education of 
youth ; yet this was not according to the true orthodox 
principles of the church of England. And, after ipeaking 
of their charity in attempting to bring back their brethren 
in America to good manners, &c. how does he glory in it, 
that the word of God mightily grows and prevails in 

New-England, according to the liturgy —? Both the con- 
duet of the Society's miſſionaries here, and many of their 
letters publithed in the A5/?radts, clearly ſhew that they 

cConſider it is one principal part of their buſineſs, in com- 
paſſing ſea and land, to make proſelytes from among us. 
| And though it were allowed, that tae Society had it 
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really much at heart, that we ſhould be convinced and 
reclaimed, and all become epiſpopalians; yet it would not 
be eaſy to ſhew what methods they could have uſed, more 
adapted to, and more clearly declarative of, ſuch a deſign, 
than thoſe which they have aétually taken. Neither 
Mr. Apthorp, nor my very candid (N. England) Examiner, 
ſo far as I can at preſent recollect, pretended to diſown 
that the Society actually had this defign ; but ſeemed ra- 
ther to juſtify it, as what the Society had a right to 
attempt, if not by the moſt obvious ſcope of rheir charter, 
yet by virtue of the diſcretionary power therein granted. 
And it is well known that many epiſcopalians among us, 


have aſſerted this to have been one primary, original 


deſign of the Inſtitution; being, as I ſuppoſe, aſhamed 
cither to deny a thing ſo maniteſt, as that the Society 
were actually endeavouring to accompliſh it, or that they 
had not good authority to do fo, by their charter. 

Now, can it be ſuppoſed that my unknown Anfwerer's 
aſſertions, that the Socicty have not been endeavouring 
to promote a general conformity among us to the church 
of England, ſufficient to counter-balance the evidence of 
ſuch a deſign, ariſing from the words of their own 
Account, from the [n/truclion aforeſaid, from Dr. Bear- 
crof?”s ſermon, from the practices of the miſhonaries, and 
their letters to the Society, by which it appears that they 
look on the making proſelytes, as a material part of 
their buſineſs, if not the greateſt of their merit? In ſuch 
a caſe as this, rhe aſſertion of an unknown perſon will not 
be ſufficient with impartial men. Nothing fhort of the 
Society's direct, formal diſavowal of ſuch an intention, is 
ſufficient to over-balance the joint evidence of it, reſulting 
from all circumſtances. And indeed, this evidence 1s fo 


ſtrong, that I do not believe they will ever riſque any 


part of their reputation, by declaring that they have not 
had this, at leaſt partly in their view, in ſending ſo large 
a proportion of their miſſionaries into New-England. 
But the gentleman (after mentioning ſomething which 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Beach have ſaid upon this ſabje&) 
agds, that @ very reſpectable miſſionary uſes the following 
y Soy, | werds, 
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words, in a paper nat printed, but which he hath ſeen, viz, 
© I believe very few inſtances, if any, can be produced of 
any miſhonaries beginning with any diſſenter, with a 
view of reclaiming him to the church. I have long 
* known the affairs of the Society, and know of no ſuch 
* inſtance.'} The paper here cited, and faid not to be 
printed, is doubtleſs the ſame that was publiſhed in Boſton 
ſome time ago, under the title of A letter to a friend, con- 
taining a ſhort vindication of the Society, &c. By one of 
its Members ; and annexed to a rather more virulent per- 
formance, called, by a uſual catachreſis, A candid Exami- 
nation: For the paſſage which the gentleman cites, is in 
page 82d of that abuſive pamphlet. Whoever the very 
reſpectable miſhonary was, that wrote ſaid Letter, it ſeems 
he had too much regard for his reputation, to prefix his 
name to, or ſubſcribe it, when publiſhed here. My re- 
marks upon this Letter, and particularly upon this paſſage, 
may be ſeen by thoſe who think it worth while, in my 
Defence of the Obſervations, Sect. 12. Where there is 2 
brief account of Mr. commiſſary Price's managements, in 
order to build up the church of England at Hopkinton. 
It is really aſtoniſhing that any gentleman will pretend to 
ſay, the miſſionaries do not endeavour to make proſelytes 
from our churches; tho? it would not be ſtrange if they 
were, if poſſible, even more ſolicitous than they are, to 
conceal the mean and ſcandzjous methods which they 
ſometimes take to that end; and, I believe, not ſeldom. 
The aforeſaid commiſſary's behaviour is a flagrant exam- 
ple. And ſince publiſhing that account, I haye received 
tach farther informations as render it almoſt impoſſible 
not to believe, that the Society knew ſomething of that 
unhappy man's vile conduct, even when they confirmed 
him as a miſſionary at Hopkinton ; tho? I can truly ſay, it 
gives me great pain to make a ſuppoſition, which appears 
fo highly diſhonourable to that venerable body. 

Let me now add, upon good authority, tho? not upon 
my own knowledge, that other New-England miſſionaries 
have received, not to ſay courted, to their communion, 

| | perſons 
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5erſons under cenſure in our churches for their diſorderly 
and unchriſtian practices, before and without any ſatiſ- 
faction given: And that being applied to, and expoſtulated 
with by the congregational miniſters of theſe churches, 
the ſaid miſſionaries have anſwered to this effect, that they 
received theſe perſons as never having belonged to, or 


been ſubject to the diſcipline of, any chriſtian churehes 


they conſidering us as very little, if at all better than mere 
heathens. And one of theſe zealous miſſionaries, as I am 
credibly informed, went to preach to ſome people at a 
diſtance, who were inclining to the church of England, 
but ſtill commonly attended the public worſhip and ordi- 
nances in our way: But there being no epiſcopal church 
then in the town where they lived, the congregatio 

miniſter and people very readily obliged them, on this 
vecaſion, with the uſe of the meeting-boufe, in which faid 


miſſionary accordingly preached, And on his taking 


leave of them, to make a ſuitable return for the civility 
ſhewn him, and to diſcover what ſpirit he was of, he 
adviſed the people aforeſaid, by no means any more to 
attend the public worſhip with diſſenters, as they had 
hitherto done; but rather to tarry at home upon the 
Lord's day, when there was no epiſcopal miniſter to preach 
to them. If 1 am called upon, I intend to mention 
names; and give a more particular narrative of theſe 
tranſattions—— If theſe are real facts, can it be pretended 
that the miſſionaries do not endeavour to make proſelytes 
from our churches ? or can it be thought ſtrange, if we 
are much diſguſted at ſuch uncharitable and unchriſtian 
behaviour towards us ? V 
The gentleman diſlikes what J ſaid of the church newly 
ſet up at Cambridge; particularly, that ſcarce ten families 
in that town uſually attend the ſervice of the church. 
This was ſtrictly true; and I challenge any perſon to 
mention more ſuch families, on penalty of his being 
publicly expoſed. Burt then the gentleman fays, * it 
vas repreſentcd to the Society that 50 families in the 
* town and 7erghbourhood were deſirous to attend 1 f 
He 
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He ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe reſpecting the number of 
petitioners to the Society, in other places, in oppoſition 
to what I intimated. And indeed I have reaſon to think, 
it has been the common way, to get as many names as 
poſſible to the petitions ſent home; the names of perſons 
living at 20 or 3o miles diſtance from the propoſed ſeat of 
the miſſions; and of ſome, who lived in towns where there 
were already epiſcopal miniſters; as in the dirty affajr of 
commiſſary Price at Hopkinton. So that the Society has 
been greatly impoſed on, being made to believe that all 
the petitioners lived within ſuch a diſtance, that they 
could ordinarily and conveniently attend the ſervice of the 
church. As to Cambridge, the caſe was briefly and 
plainly this: There were five or fix gentlemen of figure, 
each of whoſe income, it is commonly fuppoſed, was ſo 
large, as to have admitted of his maintaining a domeſtic 
chaplain ; there not being as many more epiſcopalian 
families in ſaid town. Thoſe gentlemen uſed ſometimes 
to come to Boſton to church, in their coaches or chariots : 
at others, to attend the public worſhip in the congregational 


church in Cambridge, I preſume without hurting their 


conſciences by doing ſo. But preferring the church of 
England, for what reaſons I will not gueſs, leſt I ſhould 
not hit right, they were deſirous to have a church 
built, and a miſhonary fixed there. Subſcribers were to 
be procured ; and, very opportunely, there was a difagree- 
ment in a neighbouring town, | about the place of ſetting 
up a new Meeting-Houſe: This difference was the means 
of procuring ſome; where or who the reſt were, I know 
not. But I am well informed, whatever was repreſented 
to the Society, that there are not commonly at that 
church, in the winter ſeaſon, more than 20 per/ons, ſome- 
times not more than 10; and in the ſummer, not more 


than 30 or 40, except upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, 


If I am miſinformed in any of theſe points, I am willing, 
and even deſirous to be ſet right: If not, let the world 
judge, whether fixing a church and miſſionary at Cam- 
bridge, one of the moſt ancient rowns of New-England, 
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and within about a quarter of a mile of the congregational 
meeting-houſe, is conformable to the true intent of the 
Society's charter; or whether, ſuppoſing them to be ap- 
priſed of the true ſtate and circumſtances of things, their 
continuing to ſupport a miſſionary there, would not diſco- 
ver a deſign different from that, which this gentleman 
would have us think the true and only one ;—a deſign to 
encourage, ſtrengthen and increaſe a party. 

The gentleman thinks I had no juſt cauſe for ſaying, 


that the epr/copalians affect to reproach us under the name of 


independents. He ſays Mr. Neal, himſelf an independent 
calls us ſo; that it is proper, and not reproachful at all.'$ 
Whatever Mr. Neal might be, or ſay, our churches have 
all along diſowned that t:t/e. Their platform of church 
diſcipline expreſly diſclaims it: F And while we declare our 
diſlike of it, we may well conſider it as a term of contempt 
and reproach, at leaſt as it is often uſed by epiſcopalians. 
But enough of this. 

I fee no reaſon, from any thing this gentleman has ſaid 
in ſeveral pages, f to change my opinion about the motrues 
which generally induce people among us, to go over to the 
church of England: And I know who, and what ſort of 
perſons they are, at leaſt as well as he can be ſuppoſed ro 
do. However, I never denied, but that ſome of them could 


truly plead conſcience in the caſe. He ſays I extend the 


poſſibility of this no farther than to allow, that there may 
be ſome things or circumſtances Cin our way of worſhip, &c.] 
which they cannot entirely acquieſce in or approve of. This 
language I made uſe of, as being in effect the ſame that 
the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury uſed in his ſermon 
before the Society, as quoted by Mr. Apthorp. For one 


thing which he ſummoned his Grace to bear 7e/?:mony to, 


was, that in the leaſt exceptionable of our chriſtian aſſem- 


blies, there were ſome . which the conſciences of many 
could not acquieſce in,” ¶ Vid. Conſideratiins, London Edit. 


p. 162.] The gentleman ſays. Without maintaining #bey 
the people of New-England] have no goſpel miniſters, or 
D 


facraments, 


$ p. 17. + See the atteſtation to Dr. C. Mather's Ratio di- 
_ Cipline fratrum Nov- Angiorum. + p. 18---22. 
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* ſacraments, or ordinances, or churches, we may apprehend, 
* whether juſtly or not, is not to be now diſputed, that epiſ- 
* copacy is of apoſtolical inſtitution,” &c. It is true, they 


may apprehend ſo; for what are not people capable of ſup- 


poſing, however groundleſs. He adds: We may ap- 
« prehend that after the ceaſing of extraordinary ſpiritual 
gifts, forms of prayer were alſo uſed, more or leſs, thro'- 
out the church of Chriſt, and are needful for the obſer- 
vance of the ſcripture rule, Let all things be done decent- 


'* ly and in order,” This alſo they may apprehend. But 


if thoſe extraordinary gifts ceaſed as early as Dr. Middleton, 
and many others ſuppoſe, I preſume the gentleman can 
bring no proof, that forms of prayer were introduced from 
that time, or even 'till long afterwards. As to the ſcripture 
rule which the gentleman ſpeaks of, reſpecting decency and 
order ; if forms of prayer may be ſuppoſed to come under 
it, ſo as to be needful for the obſervance thereof; why may 
not the ſign of the croſs alſo? Why may not ſquare caps, 
or any uſages in the worſhip of God, which fanciful men 
think conducive to order and decency ? Where will people 


ſtop in introducing their own inventions, in this lax way of 


expounding ſcripture rules ? or what bounds will be. ſet to 
their cenſoriouſneſs, if they allow themſelves to cenſure thoſe, 
who decline the uſe of any uninſtituted modes and forms, 
which they conceive to be decent and orderly ? I am, in- 
dced, myſelf far from being zealous agajnſt all forms of 
payer, as ſuch : But to ſuppoſe they are neceſſary, that 
God cannot be orderly and decently worſhipped without 
them, or that it is ſinful to decline them, is highly unrea- 
{onable and ſuperſtitious. 

I do not think myſelf concerned particularly to conſider 
the ſeveral cauſes, to which the gentleman aſeribes the 
growth of the church of England among us. He mentions 
one, however, which J cannot but take a curſory notice of. 
He ſays, that when the epiſpopalians among us were attacł- 
ed and reproached for their religious principles, f was na- 
tural that they ſhould endeavour to defend themſelves, and 


procure ſuch books as would enable them to do it better. He 


immediately adds ; Some of the more candid and inquiſi- 
live among the presbyterians and congregationalifls adven- 
* tured to hear their defences, and to read their authors ; 
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were ccnvinced by them, and became churchmen *.“ So 
that, according to this gentleman, the proſelytes to the 
church of England here, have been ſome of our moſt can- 
did, inquifitive and bookiſh men; ſuch as have taken the 
moſt pains to underſtand the merits of the controverſy ! 
Doubtleſs he takes his information in tnis reſpect, from 


the good miſſionaries, who had a right to ſpeak as they tho t. 


I have the ſame right; and accordingly declare, from what 
I have obſerved, that I ſuppoſe very few inquiſitive per- 
ſons, or ſtudiers of this controverſy among us, have become 
churchmen in conſequence thereof. Some ſuch there may 
have been; but, I believe, theſe proſelytes have much more 
generally been young and thoughtleſs perſons ; the volatile 
and unſtable; ſuch as had but a very moderate ſhare of un- 
derſtanding, or but little ſobriety ; and who hardly ever read 
a book in their lives, really with a view to inform them- 
ſelves about the true ſtate of this controverſy— But it is not 
worth while to diſpute abouc ſuch things as do not, in their 


nature, admit of a deciſion on either ſide; eſpecially ſuch 


as have little relation to the preſent argument. 
"Wherefore, | 

To come directly to the main point; the gentleman ac- 
knowledges * that the caſe of the New-England epiſco- 
s palians, is not particularly deſcribed and provided for in 
the [ Society's charter” f. I conclude he means, what 
is certainly true, that the charter does not expreſly make 
roviſion for ſupplying with epiſcopal miniſters, perſons 
in ſuch circumſtances as they are; or people who live 
ſcattered here and there, in towns of non conforming pro- 
teſtants, where due proviſion is made for the adminiſtration. 
of God's word and ordinances, afrer the presbyterian or 
congregational mode. I cannot ſuppoſe he intended only 
to acknowledge, that New-England and rhe epiſcopalians 
here, are not mentioned by name in the charter; or that 


their caſe is not very largely and particulariy ſpoken 


of therein. This would be ſaying nothing of conſequence : 
For neither is any other particular colony, or country, or 
the people therein, thus provided for in expreſs terms. 
But then the thing inſiſted on, as I conceive with great 
reaſon, is, that tho“ the charter does not diftinguith tha 
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colonies by name, ſaying that the epiſcopalians in thit or 
that, ſhall be provided for, but not thoſe in others ; yet 
it is ſo expreſſed, as to amount to the ſame thing. For it 
deſcribes the religious circumſtances of thoſe places and 
people, which were to be relieved, as deſtitute of the ad- 
miniſtration of God's word and ſacraments, &c. Now, if 
the epiſcopalians in ſome of the plantations are actually in 
ſuch a ſtate; but thoſe in others of them, whether the 
New-England colories, or any other, are not; it may be 
properly ſaid, that the charter expre/ly makes proviſion for 
the former, but no for the latter; not even by implication, 
or any juſt conſtruction. That the New-England epiſco- 

lians were not in ſuch a deſtitute condition, is evident : 
Nor can this gentleman conſiſtently ſay they were. What- 
ever he may think about the apoſtolic inſtitution of epiſ- 
copacy, or the antiquity and uſefulneſs of liturgies; yet 


he does not ſpeak of theſe, as eſſential to the being of | 


chriſtian churches : He has far roo much candor and good 
ſenſe, to ſuppoſe them ſo. And ſpeaking of us congre- 
gationaliſts, he ſays expreſly, Without maintaining that 
* they have no goſpel miniſters, or ſacraments, or cratnances, 
or churches, we may apprehend,” &c, We have a right 
to conſider this as a conceſſion from him, that tho' we reject 
epiſcopacy, the liturgy, and peculiar rites and uſages of the 
church of England, yet we have till truly goſpel miniſters, 
ſacraments, ordinances and churches, And if fo, no perſons 
inhabiting theſe ** whether epiſcopalians or others, can 
juſtly be ſaid to /ack,rvant or to be deſtitute thereof; and for 
that reaſon, in danger of falling into atheiſn or infidelity, or 
popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry. So that, by his own con- 
ceſſion, it appears that the charter makes no proviſion, whe- 


ther expreſſy or implicitly, for ſupporting epiſcopal miſſio- 


naries in theſe parts, for the ſake of the few epiſcopalians 


living among us. 


The gentleman, having acknowledged that the caſe of 
the New-England epiſcopalians 7s not particularly deſcribed * 
and provided for in the charter, endeavours to guard again? 


any uſe that might be made of this conceſſion, to the preju- 


dice of his argument; which is not ſtrange. . But Ja little | 
Wonder at the method he has taken, to this End : For he 


immediately ſubjoins— * But fo neither is the caſe of any 
other 
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other Indians, than ſuch as are the King's ſubjects, and 
people living in bis plantations and colonies; for to theſe 
only the letter of the charter extends,” &c. And yet the 
gentleman ſays, I am ſo far from blaming the Society for 
applying part of their benefactions to the inſtruction of ſuch 
Indians as only border on his Majeſty's dominions, that I 
blame them greatly for not applying more of it (he meant 
them) to that uſe, He goes on to argue, that the caſe of 
the N. England epiſcopalians may much more be looked on 
as comprebended within the intention of the charter, than the 
caſe of the ſaid bordering Indians“. But theſe caſes are by 
no means ſo nearly parallel, as they are ſuppoſed to be, by 
this way of reaſoning. For tho? neither theſe epiſcopalians, 
nor the ſaid Indians, are in terms provided for, or even men- 
tioned in the charter, (in which reſpe& they are on the ſame 


footing) yet the Indians very fairly, and moſt obviouſly 


come within the intent of it ; but the others do not. Theſe 
Indians are unqueſtionably deſtitute of God's word and ſa- 
craments ; many of thoſe only bordering on our colonies, 
have actually profeſſed themſelves, and been for a long 
time treated with, as the King's ſubjects ; and beſides, the 
charter expreſly authorizes the Society to uſe their beſt en- 
deavours to propagate the goſpel in thoſe parts, where the 
King has any plantations, &c. Which clauſe has all along, 
and on all hands, been conſidered as having a ſpecial refe- 
rence to the Indians, not only within the limits of the Bri- 
tiſh colonies, but bordering on them. There is then, no 
room for doubt, but that the Society act conformably, not 
only to che true deſign, but even to the expreſſion of the 
charter, in uſing means in order to their converſion : Since 
tho” theſe Indians themſefves are not particularly mentioned, 
yet their caſe is expreſly provided for. This is not appli- 
cable to the epiſcopalians among us: Neither themſelves 
are mentioned, nor heir caſe provided for, either expreſly, 
or by juſt implication ; they not being deſtitue of the admi- 


niſtration of God's word and ordinances. And, indeed. this 


gentleman, in order to vindicate the Society in ſending miſſi- 
onaries to them, is forced to have recourſe to the plea of a 
large diſcretionary power veſſed in them; ſo large, as to allow 
of their making alterations in their inſtitution : For this po- 
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ſition of Mr..Apthorp he endeavours to palliate and defend*, 


He ſays, the rules of law require that grants of princes, 
and particularly grants in favor of religion, be interpreted 
* as liberally as may be.“ f Agreed : But ſtill it may be 
doubted, whether it is not to interpret this particular grant 
more liberally than may ¶ juſtly] be, to ſuppoſe the Society 


empowered to alter their inſtitution, and to make proviſion 


for thoſe, for whom the charter makes none. And havin 


recourſe to this argument, ſhews a conſciouſneſs, at leaſt 
that ſuch a conduct is not eaſily and naturally reconciled with | 
the charter: For if it were, ſurely the detenders of the So- 
ciety would not plead for fo extraordinary a power, or fo 


very liberal a way of interpretation. Beſides, this is really 


prejudicial, not advantageous to religion, in favor of which, 


as is hinted, the charter was granted. 


The gentleman himſelf does not appear to be intirely ſa- | 
tisfied with this, which he calls an argument à fortiori. He 


therefore attempts, in the next place, to juſtify the Sociery, 


as to theſe miſſions, by the very expreſſions of the original 
charter. Referring to a clauſe of which, he ſays; * Now | 


« muſt not they who ick ſupport for ſuch miniſters, as 
they can with a good conſcience attend, want the admini- 


* ſtration of God's word and ſacraments,” &c 2 T his he ap- 


lies to the New England epiſcopalians, in order to bring 
them within the deſign of the charter. Several things were 
ſaid upon this point, firſt in the Obſervations, and then in 
the Defence of them. Let it now be farther remarked, 
that if theſe epiſcopalians could properly be ſaid to lack 
the adminiſtration of God's word and facraments,they would 
come, not only within the deſign, but, in ſome ſort, within 
the letter of the charter; ſince it expreſly provides for ſuch 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects in the colonies, as lach the admini- 
tration, &c. Whereas the gentleman, before, /eemed at 
leaſt to allow, that the charter did not make proviſion for 
the caſe of theſe people. But not to inſiſt on this conceſſion 
at preſent, I think theſe people cannot be properly ſaid to 
zvant the adminiſtration, & c. upon his own ſappoſition, but 
to decline and diſapprove of it, For he does not deny, but 
that we have goſpel miniſters, ſacraments, ordinances and 
churches here; of which they might exjoy the benefit, in 
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common with their chriſtian brethren, if they cho/e to do fo. 
How then could the epiſcopalians among us, though there 
were no epiſcopal churches here, be properly ſaid, in the ge- 
neral terms of the charter, to want, or lact, the adminiſtration 
of God's word and ſacraments? If there had been any thing 
in the charter, to ſhew that it meant the adminiſtration of 
God's word, &c. according to the particular uſage of the 
church of England, in oppoſition to, or diſtinction from, all 
other proteſtant churches, as wel] as that of Rome; it is 
readily acknowledged, that this reaſoning would be good. 
But this is not the caſe. What may be juſtly ſaid of theſe 
epiſcopalians, is, that they diſlite, and therefore will not at- 
tend on, the adminiſtration of God's word and ſacraments 
in our way: Which is quite a different thing from ſaying, 
that they want, or are deſtitute thereof. The difference is 
as great, as between a man's lacking daily food, and reſu- 
ſing that which is before him, becauſe it is not cooked and 
Ted up a la mode, or in a manner to pleaſe his fancy. 
To ſay that the epiſcopalians here, cannot with a good 
conſcience attend upon our miniſters and their adminiſtrati- 
om; and therefore that they want the adminiſtration of 
God's word and facraments, is by no means ſatisfactory. As 
to the fact itſelf, that they cannot in conſcience attend upon 
them; I do not believe there is one in an hundred of them, 
who has ever declared, or that will ſeriouſly declare, that he 
thinks it ſin! to do ſo. They may generally, in their 
judgment, be it right or wrong, prefer the worſhip and com- 
munion of the church of England to ours; and therefore 
think themſelves bound in conſcience, when both are in their 
power, uſually to attend the former, as more for their edifi- 


cation. This they may be ſuppoſed to do, and in that reſ- 


pe& be juſtifiable in their conformity to the church of En- 
gland, tho? it were allowed that they do not think it abſo- 
lutely unlawful or criminal to worſhip in our way, or to 
have commanion with us in chriſtian ordinances; and could 
therefore do fo with a good conſcrence, if there were no epiſ- 
copal churches in theſe parts. I know, ſome of the weaker, 
the more bigorted and cenſorious ſort of them, declare that 
they could not in conſcience do this: But of the far 
greater part of them, I have not ſo ill an opinion. Nor 
have I any rcaton to think that, in their applications to the 
Society 
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Society for miſſionaries, they have commonly made uſe of | 


this plea ; or gone any farther than to declare in general, 


their approbation and choice of the chutch of England com- 
munion, as moſt for their edification : Which is a very dif- 


ferent thing from ſuppoſing ours abſolutely unlawful and 
ſinful, | 
If I am right in what I have here ſuggeſted, this argu- 


ment, drawn from con/crence, is of no force, being groun- 


ded on a falſe ſuppoſition. But allowing that theſe epiſco- 


palians are generally ſo ſimple, bigotted or ſuperſtitious, 


that they cannot with a * conſcience attend upon God's 
word and ſacraments with us, as this gentleman ſeems to 


* N ; tho* they may be real objects of pity and com- 
paſſion, 


it appears not that they have any right to expect 


relief from the Society, their caſe not being provided for in 
the charter, nor coming within the general deſign of the 


Inſtitution: Which, plainly, was not the aſſiſtance of proteſ- 
tants of any particular denomination, living ſcattered among 
greater numbers of other proteſtants, where proviſion 


was made for the ſupport of miniſters, and the adminiſtra» | 


tion of God's word and ordinances ; but only for perſons 
deſtitute of theſe advantages. I he Scottiſh Society is of 
the two leſs limitted by its charter, than this in England. 
And yet if the ſaid Society ſhould annually expend perhaps 
a third part of their revenue, in ſupporting, I will not now 
add, increaſing, the presbyterian party, in thoſe plantations 
where the worſhip of God is duly provided for, according 
to the church of England, and proportionably negle& peo- 
ple who were actually deſtitute of God's word and ſacra- 
ments in every proteſtant form ; epiſcopalians would, with- 
out doubt, univerſally exclaim againſt this, as an abuſe and 
miſapplication of their charitable fund ; and as diſcovering 


too great a fondneſs for a party, or particular ſect of pro- 
teſtants. Their ple2ding that the presbyterians, provided | 
for by them, could not with a good conſcience acquieſce in, 
or conform to the church of England, would, I am per- 
ſuaded, be of very little weight with epiſcopalians. Nor | 
can any man ſhew why this way of reaſoning is not as juſt, * 
when applied to the epiſcopal Society in England, as when 
applied to the presbyterianSociety inScotland. The church 


of England is no more the eſtabliſhed religion in one part of 
2 | Britain, 
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Britain, than the kirk is in the other; King William was 
equally King of both parts; a charter conceived in the 
identical terms with that we are ſpeaking of, would have 
anſwered as well for a presbyterian, as for an epiſcopal So- 
ciety, only the names and titles of the Grantees being chan- 
ged : though ſome of theſe were actually presbyterians, 
Nor does it appear that the Grantor had it any more in 
his royal intention, that epiſcopalians in ſuch circumſtan= 
ces as are here ſuppoſed, ſhould be provided for, than that 
presbyterians ſhould, in the like circumſtances. From 
whence it may be concluded, that he either deſigned both, 
or neither: Let this gentleman make his choice 
But if there are numbers of epiſcopalians among us, who 
cannot with a good conſcience hold communion with our 
churches in * — ordinances, it may be aſked, What is to 
be done? is there no regular way of relief for them? J an- 
ſwer, the ſame, and no other than there would be for pres- 
byterians or congregationaliſts in the like caſe. If their num- 
bers and abilities are fuch, that they can ſupport epiſcopal 
miniſters for themſelves, they not only have a right, but 
ought todo it. Or if they can make ſuch repreſentations 
of their caſe, (which, on the aforeſaid ſuppoſition, is really 
an unhappy one) as to induce charitable people, in their, 
private capacity, to give them aſſiſtance, no one will object 
againſt it. But if they can do neither of theſe things, there 
appears no regular way of relief for them; they mult pati- 
ently ſubmit to the providence of God, who has placed 
them in ſuch circumſtances ; waiting, either till more /ight 
removes their miſtakes and prejudices, or till their numbers 
and abilities are ſufficiently increaſed, to ſupport ſuch mi- 
niſters as they chuſe to have. A Society incorporated for 
different purpoſes, (not for the ſupport of any particular pro- 
teſtant ſect, as ſuch) has no right to provide for them, tothe 
neglect of ſuch perſons as are indifourably the proper ob- 
jects of their inſtitution. \ 8 A. 
But the gentleman, after obſerving that,the Society was 
incorporated, primarily, to prevent the King's ſubjects fall- 
ing into atheiſm or infidelity, or into popiſb ſuperſtition and 
idolatry, ſays: Now doth not the Dr. think the epilcopalians,7 
* when they have no miniſters in whoſe miniſtrations they 
can acquieſce, muſt be grievou/ly liable to the one or. che 
| other? 
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other &? Upon which let me obſerve, as to thoſe who 


are epiſcopalians upon principle, or thoſe people ſpoken of N 


by this gentleman, who cannot with a good conſcience wor- 
ſhip God with us; that they muſt be ſuppoſed, at leaſt by 
Epilcopalians, to be converſant in the holy ſcriptures, feri- 
ous believers of them, devout worſhippers of God in their 
houſes, and rea], practical chriſtians. Now ſuch perſons as 
theſe, perſons of ſo tender a conſcience, cannot ſurely be 
thought in any imminent danger of apoſtatizing into atheiſm 
or infidelity ; eſpecially as they have the common-prayer- 
book to aſſiſt them in their daily private devotions, and other 

tus books, not to ſay the Bible, to read and meditate on. 


Can ſuch chriſtians as the gentleman ſuppoſes our epiſcopa- | 
Hans to be, and living in a chriſtian land, where the public 


worſhip of God is upheld, be grievouſly liable to turn atheiſts 
or infidels, even tho' they cannot acquieſce in our way of 
worſhip? I think not; and therefore, that the N. England 
miſſions cannot be vindicated upon this footing. I hope 
this gentleman will not, for the fake of his argument,deny 
the epiſcopalians here to be ſuch good chriſtians as he has 
all along ſuppoſed them ; or ſay that they have fo little 
knowledge or ſobriety; that they are already on the brink 
of infidelity and atheiſm ; fo that, being without ſuch mi- 
niſters as they can attend, they would be grievoufly liable 
ſoon to plunge into that horrible gulph. This would be, 
for the fake of his logic, grievouſiy to reproach thoſe, whoſe 
cauſe he is pleading. Beſides, if they are ſuppoſed to be 
ſuch a profligate fort of people, and fo void of conſcrence, 
the argument which he draws from their ſuppoſed con/cr- 
entious non-compliance with our way of worſhip, would be 


at once overthrown : It would deſtroy itſelf, by its own 


inconſiſtency ; and, indeed, taken any way, his reaſoning 
is ſelf-repugnant. | 
But ſome of theſe good, conſcientious people, it is ſaid, 
are grievouſly liable, if not to atheiſm and infidelity, yet to 
popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry. * Particularly,” adds the 
gentleman, *© muſt not thoſe of them be in great danger of 
«© popery who, as he [meaning my/elf ] tells us, prefer that 
© to the worſhip of the prevailing party in N. England t? 
Let me obſerve, that I did not ſuppoſe there was a great 


- number 
* Pag. 25, + bid, 
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number of epiſcopalians here, ſo deeply prejudiced againſt 
us, or who think ſo favourably of the maſs. Suppoſing 
there may be 20 or 30 ſuch perſons in N. England, ſcatter- 
ed over a country of 3 or 400 miles in extent, can this be 
thought a ſubſtantial reaſon for ſupporting 20 or 30 miſſi- 
ons here, at a great expence ? eſpecially when it is conſi- 
dered, that there are here no popiſh prieſts or emiſſaries 
known of, further to pervert, and to confirm them papiſts; 
but many people to diſſwade them from thoſe errors, and 
all worldly motives on the other ſide. There is no rea- 
ſon to think that the Society ever had the cafe of theſe N. 
England high-flyers in their mind, or conſequently, that 
they have ſent the more miſſionaries hither on their account, 
And if not, this cannot be properly uſed as an argument to 
juſtify their ſending them. I can hardly think the gentle- 
man is in earneſt,or thinks it a ſolid one. He ſeems to have 
laid hold on what I ſaid of ſome few of the more bigotred 
epiſcopalians among us, (whether he believed it or not, I 
cannot tell) as a plauſible pretext for ſupporting miſhons 
here. But the Society have apparently acted upon different 
principles, with other views and motives ; not to keep the 
people of N. England from turning romen-catholick, deiſts 
and atheiſts ; (of all which there now is. and ever was, much 
leſs danger than of the people of London doing fo.) but to 
ſupport and ſtrengthen the epiſcopal party, and gradually 
to bring us into the boſom of the church; or, in the lan- 
guage of their own Account, to remove thoſe prejudices, 
under which the people generally Jaboured, & to promote, 
* as much as poſſible, an agreement in faith and worſhip.” — 
Let me add, that this plea of con/cience, as it has of late 
years been uſed by the defenders of the Society's numerous 
miſſions in theſe parts, is the leſs ſatisfactory upon this ac- 
count: There would, in all probability, have been hardly 
any of theſe ſcrupulaus people among us at this day, had it 
not been for the Society; and if the mithons were with» 
off I drawn, 'tis likely the far greater part of them might ſoon 
F -eturn to the communion of our churches. Is it reaſonable 


1 that the Society, when there was but a handful of theſe 
4 people, as one may ſay, in all N. England, ſhould cheriſh 
fat their diſcontent, and, by their conduct ar leaſt, encourage 


them in their prejudices agaiuft us, and afford them aſſilt- 
1 ance 
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ance, till their numbers became much more conſiderable: And 
then avail themſelves of thoſe prejudices, to juſtify their nu- | 
merous miſſions here, under a notion that there are many peo- | 
ple among us, who cannot with a good conſcience worſhip | 
God with us, and who are, for that reafon, grievoufly liable, 
without epiſcopal miſſionaries, to become athei/ts, infidels, * 
or roman-catholicks ? It may poſſibly deſerve to be conſi- 
dered, (I ſay it with much reſpe& and deference to that 
venerable body) whether it would not have well become 
the Society, when applications were firſt made to them for 
miſſionaries by * here, to hint to them, that their oppoſi- 
tion to our way of worſhip might be too great; that they had 
better be content with it, till they ſhould be ſufficiently 
numerous and able to ſupport miniſters themſelves, more 
agreeable to their principles and inclinations ; that many 
other people ſtood in much greater need of the Society's | 
charitable care and aſſiſtance, Leise either ſtill in a ſtate of 
heatheniſm, or wholly deſtitute of the adminiſtration of 
God's word and ordinances in any proteſtant way; and that 
therefore it ought not to be taken unkindly,if their requeſts ' 
were not comply'd with. Had ſome ſuch method been 
taken at firſt, inſtead of countenancing a party ſpirit, the | 
Society would have had much more money to expend in 
ſupporting the worſhip of God in places deſtitue of it, and 
chriſtianizing the Indians and Negroes; and there wonld | 
3 have been but few perſons among us at this day, 
ut what could with a good conference hold communion with 
us; in which they would be as effectually guarded againſt 
atheiſm, infidelity and popery, as in that of the church of 
England. But the Society have really contributed much 
towards ſtrengthening prejudices againſt us, and increaſing 
this party; till their prejudices are grown to ſuch an height, 
and their numbers are ſo conſiderable, that a neceſſity is now 
pleaded for continuing to give them large aſſiſtance, to pre- 
vent their becoming roman-catholics, infidels or atheiſts ; | 
becauſe, it is ſaid, their conſciences will not allow them to 
attend the adminiſtration of God's word and ſacraments in 
our churches, In which way of proceeding and reaſoning, * 
the more millions are eſtabliſhed here, the greater will pro- 
bably be the demand for them; fince tis likely there will 
be ſome increaſe of proſelytes to the church, (to ſay —__ 1 
of 
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of its increaſe by natural, ordinary generation) and therefore 


more ſuch tender conſciences to be conſidered : Till, in 

roceſs of time, the Society's whole fund may be too little 
to ſupply N. England only with miſſionaries ; unleſs per- 
haps, by the epiſcopal party's becoming a majority in theſe . 
colonies, the church of England ſhould alſo become the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and a common tax be impoſed by law 
for the ſupport of her clergy, fo as to render any farther 
aſſiſtance from the Society unneceſſary. In which caſe, the 
unprovided colonies and the heathens may reap the whole 
advantage of its benefactions; of which they have hitherto 
been in fo great a meaſure deprived, for the ſake of the 
epiſcopalians among us, at firſt but few, and thoſe not, in 
any juſt or proper ſenſe, deſtitute of the adminiſtration of 
God's word and ſacraments. 

The gentleman ſometimes argues that the Society has 
formed no ſuch deſign as I have ſuppoſed, from this cir- 
cumſtance, that they did not ſend miſſionaries earlier into 
N. England, when there were but few church people here, 
and conſequently more need of miſſionaries than afterwards, 
if making proſelytes had been the point in view &. This is 
more plauſible than ſolid. They may be ſuppoſed to have 
had the ſaid deſign before they ſent miſſionaries to proſe- 
cute it; waiting only for a favourable occaſion and opening. 
It would have been a romantic, Don-Ouixote enter prize, 
for them to ſend miſſionaries bither for that purpoſe, be- 
fore there were a number of people ready to receive and 
embrace them. They muſt have ſome footing, ſome ground 
to ſtand on, in order, by their engines aforeſaid, to ſhake this 
part of the earth; and they were not, I conclude, ſuch ſtran- 
gers to the art and principles of Archimides, as to attempt it 
without. Nor does it appear, but that the Society embrac- 
ed the fr/t opportunity that offered, to eſtabliſh miſſions 
here. It is, I think, ſufficiently plain, that they had the 
deſign aforeſaid, as early as their. Account was printed, 1706. 


But even tho? it could be proved, that they had it not for 


ſeveral years after the firſt miſſions, it will not follow that 
they have not formed it ſince; being encouraged by the 
increaſe of the epiſcopalian party here. And ſuch a deſign 
might very plauſibly be carried on, under the notion of 


only 
* Vid. Pag. 29, 
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only providing for thoſe epiſcopalians, who could not with 
a good conſcience attend on the adminiſtration of God's word 
aad ſacraments in our way. But enough of this. 

From. page 25 to 29 thegentleman ſpeaks of orthodoxy, 
heterodoxy and hereſy, in oppoſition to what J ſaid con- 
cerning the terms orthodox miniſters, in the charter; which 
J ſuppoſed, ſtand there in oppoſition to Romi/h prieſts and 


Jeſuits only; but he, ig ſeems, thinks orthodox miniſters 


can mean only thole of the church of England, in oppoſition 
to thoſe of all other denominations, even among proteſ- 
tants. It is only from this ſenſe of the terms, that he can 
deduce any conſequences to the advantage of his cauſe. 
But he has offer'd nothing in confirmation of it, which ap- 
pears to me of any weight : I am therefore content to ſub- 
mit this matter to the judgment of our impartial readers, 
without adding any thing farther upon it. But I cannot 
but take a brief notice of one or two perſona] reflections on 
myſelf, in this part of his performance. He has, without 
grounds, and very ungeneroully, repreſented it as my opi- 
nion. that whoever diſſents from me in any point relative to 
chriſtian faith, is an HERETIc &. And what a candid uſe he 
would make of this remark, appcars from his words imme- 
diately following: His N. England brethren, if indeed 
« they will acknowledge him for a brother, are DESIRED to 
* conſider the conſequences of this way of thinking. WE 
* have not fa learned Chriſt.“ Now, I am very far from 
thinking all thofe heretics or heterodox, who difſent from 
me in any pint relative to chriſtian faith, I have never 
given the leaſt occaſion for ſuch an aſperſion. There is, I 


| believe, no profeſſed chriſtian, of any denomination, lefs 


diſpoſed to entertain hard thoughts of other people, merely 
on account of differences in opinion relative to points of 


faith, or who has been more remote from cenſuring and re- 


proaching thoſe who think differently, as heterodox or hcre- 
tical ; neither of which opprobious epithets is, in my opinion, 
properly applied to any, but thoſe who pertinaciouſiy deny 
ſome one or more of the moſt plain, indiſputable and impor- 
tant doctrines of the goſpel, It is thus, that L have learned 
Chrift, and the ſpirit of his religion. And whereas the gen- 
tleman intimates, that they of the church of England are 


ot 
* Pag. 28. 
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not accuſtomed to cenſure as heretical, or raſhly to judge 
and condemn others; let the Athanaſian creed, and the 
Cannons of ſaid church (according to many of which, people 
are to be ipſo ſacto excommunicated for mere trifles) wit- 
neſs, how very unlucky he was in ſetting up thoſe of that 
communion, for patterns of chriſtian forbearance, or a ca- 
tholick diſpoſition; unleſs to catholic we prefix another epi- 
thet, very often joined therewith. In this, and ſeveral other 
places, the gentleman inſinuates plainly eneugh, that I am 
an heretic myſelf, and fo accounted by my brethren, if 
indeed they will at all ac&nowvledge me for a brother, This 
piece of ſcandal was taken up, as I N ns upon the credit 
of ſome of the profligate writers who have lately appeared 
againſt me in N. England : It is no honor to this gentleman 
to repeat it after them; nor would it be at all to his advan- 
tage if one were, from ſuch paſſages only as this, without 
conſidering the general tenor of his writing, to conjecture 
how he him ſelf has learned Chriſt. And theſe reproachful 
innuendoes I take to be the leſs ingenuous, and more injuri- 
ous, as coming from him, becauſe, if I have received un- 


2 /raternal treatment from a e of my brethren, as indeed I 


have, this was chiefly becauſe J was ſuppoſed, whether 
truly or not, to approach too near, in ſome of my religious 
opinions, to thoſe of certain of the moſt eminent biſho 

and other divines of the church of England, who were deſ- 
pitef ully treated as heretics by many of their brethren ; and 
whoſe names will be remembered with veneration, when 
thoſe of their [ ſuppoſed] more orthodox revilers will either 
be forgotten thro” contempt, or remembered with execrati- 
on, like thoſe of the Lauds and Sacheverells of former 
times. Theſe perſonal reflections of the gentleman, ſeem 


to me quite unworthy of 4s pen; eſpecially ſince I think 


them unworthy of a more particular reply from ſo mean a 
one as mine The gentleman blames me, in the page 


J laſt refered to, for intimating that our congregational mini- 


ſters generally adhere more cloſely to the doctrinal articles 
of the church of England, than even her own clergy do. 
We canfohly deny the charge', ſays he, and pur him 
* on the proof, as we do.“ To which I ſhall only ſay at 
preſent,that I appeal for the truth of it, to the ſermons, &c. 
publiſhed by them reſpeRiyely ; not thinking it "_ 

while, 
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while, by making large extracts from each, to ſwell this 
publication, in which I am at brevity, \ 

In page 29 & zo the gentleman ſpeaks ot Dr. Bray's 
teſtimony reſpecting N. England, and of ſome ſuppoſed 
miſrepreſentations of the miſſionaries here ; endeavouring 
to invalidate what I ſaid upon theſe points. I am willing 
to leave our readers to judge, without adding any thing far- 
ther upon them. In anſwer to what I intimated about the 
Society's continuing to ſupport miſſions in N. England, in 
places where the epiſcopalians were able to maintain their 
own miniſters, the gentleman ſays : Now the Society 
* hath always been deſirous to know, when any congrega- 
tion became able to ſupport itſelf without their help - - - 

If their friends have been too flow in giving taem intel- 

ligence, which may have happened, and the Doctor will 

favour them with any, which on inquiry ſhall appear to 

be well grounded, they will both be thankful to him, 

and ſhew the world that they are far from wiſhing to in- 
_ creaſe the church party by profuſe liberalities. This 
is very candidly ſaid, and I take the gentleman at his word, 
tho? without flattering myſelf, that I can ever merit the 
thanks of that venerable body, however ambitious I may be 
of it. The people of the church of England in New- 
port on Rhode-Iſland, where the Society have long had a 
miſſionary, are numerous, and very wealthy. There are 
but few churches or congregations of any denomination 
in America, fo able to maintain a miniſter as this. I give 
this account upon good authority ; and particularly upon 
the credit of a gentleman of principal diſtinction, belonging 
to that congregation, who, ſince the publication of my 
Obſervations and former Defence of them, gave me this 
account in converſation. He alſo frankly owned, that he 
looked on the Society's continuing to ſupport a miniſter for 


a &Sx 


them, Cat Newport | as an evident miſapplication of their 
charity; and not the only one of the kind, in New-Eng- | 


land. Without ſpeaking at preſent of any of the epiſco- 


pal congregatipns in Connecticut. let me juſt obſerve, that | 
the good people of Chriſt's Church in Boſton, tho? not fo | 
rich or numerous as thoſe of the church at Newport, are | 
yet, without doubt, more able to ſupport a miniſter, than | 


OP. divers 
* Pag. 30. 31. 
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diyers of our congregational churches in this metropolis, 
And if ſupporting a miſſionary for them, be at all an abuſe, 
conſidering their own ability, and the exigence of other 
places, the abuſe is ſtill the greater, becauſe there are 
two other churches of England in the ſame town: Which 
churches are neither ſo remote, nor ſo thronged, but 
that the People of Chriſt's church might be accommo- 
dated in them; if not with ſuch high pets or ſeats as 
they might potibly chuſe, yet ſuch as, I ſhould think, 
humble and good chriſtians would rather take up with, 
than either violate their conſcrences by going to drfenting 
meetings, or receive the Society's charity, of which 
many other people ſtand in far greater need. It Fo 
venerable Society ſhould condeicend to pay any regard to 
theſe repreſentations, either ſome other perſon or myſelf, 
may probably be encouraged to mention other inſtances 


of abuſe, of a ſimilar nature. But this I can hardly hope, 
when I conſider what treatment the repreſentations of 


other non- conformiſis have met with in times paſt : This 
gives me leſs ground to expect thanks, than either ſilent 
neglect, or blame and reproof. 

What follows, in ſeveral pages, relates to the piety and 
good morals of thoſe in general, who, from among us, 
become proſelytes to the church; to the reformation, or 
better {tate of religion here, compared with what it for- 
merly was; and to the extermination of a ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion in the New-Englanders ; all attributed by Mr. Apthorp, 
and by this gentleman after him, to the increaſe of the 
church of England here. The whole of which, to one 
who has a right underſtanding of things and facts here, 
muſt appear ſuch a ſeſt, that he can hardly ſpeak ſerioufly 
about it. And yet I will not now venture to ſpeak mer- 
rily or ludicrouſly of it, leſt I ſhould again diſpleaſe this 
good gentleman, who is already diſguſted with me in that 


reſpect ; thinking! it a proof that I have not a duly . ſerious 


heart. For it is upon this occaſion, that he ſays: What 
* the Doctor's countenance is, I know nor? none of the moſt 
Jocular, I can aſſure him] © but I wiſh he gave as good 

' proofs of a ſerious heart, as the miſſionaries generally do. 
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And can it be wonder'd at, if thoſe reverend gentlemen, 
who received the Hel Ghoſt at their ordination, by means 
of the the hands or breath of a biſhop, ſhould have more 
ſerious hearts than a perfon, who has had only what 
thorough- pac'd churchmen account lay-ordination, in one 
of thoſe unconſecrated places, in which ſome zealous epiſ- 
copal divines have ſuppoſed, the Holy Spirit never was. | 
And yet 1 cannot think with this gentleman, that ſpeaking 
jocoſely about ſome ſacerdotal ſuperſtitions, rites and forms, 
is a proof that a man hath not a ſerioug heart, But ſome 
men conclude all thoſe profane and impious, who have 
not the ſame reverence for ſuch things, that they have 
themſelves, or that they would have the common people 


entertain, for the honour of an eſtabliſhment and the 


hierarchy. 

In ſpeaking about a foleration, and the growing eſteem 
of it, the gentleman ſays, he hopes the generality of the 
miſſionaries carried that eſteem with them into N. England & 
It fo, I wiſh they had generally by their meekneſs and 
charity towards non-conformiſts, given better proofs of it 
than they have. He adds: Their need of toleration 
© muſt recommend it ſtill more to their good opinion,” &c. 
Neither the clergy nor laity of the church of England 
here, will, I believe, thank him for arguing their eſteem 
of toleration, from this circumſtance; it being a plain con- 
ceſſion, that the ſaid church is not the e/tabli/hed religion 
of New-England. For certainly thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
religion in any country, cannot properly be ſaid to need 
toleration therein. And many, if not moſt of our epiſco- 
palians, triumph exceedingly in a preſumption, that their 
church, excluſive of all others, is eſtabliſhed here; and 
conſequently that, not they, but we, need toleration. 
The virulent Examiner of my Obſervations harped long 


upon this ſtring, and was very confident : And it is, I ſup- 


poſe, in a great meaſure on the ſame preſumption, that the 
eſpiſcopalians here, eſpecially the clergy, have been fo 
haughty, diſdainful and over-bearing in their carriage to- 
wards 
1 This was ſaid by a great and zealous churchman, of the 
diſſenting Meeting-Houſer. 
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wards us; giving themſelves airs of ſuperiority, as if we 
did not by any means ſtand -on equal ground with them. 
"Tho" I do not intend this as a general charge, there being 
perſons among them of a very different temper and beha- 
yiour ; and who are accordingly to be much reſpeted. 
The gentleman comes, p. 37, to ſpeak of the ſuppoſed 
neglect of the heathen; which he thinks a groundleſs im- 
putation. And here he taxes me with miſapplying biſhop 
Williams's words, in his ſermon before the Society. Un» 
* happily for the Doctor, ſays, he, biſhop Miliams doth 
* not ſpeak of the Society, in the words which he quotes; 
but of the Engliſh nation. -- - -- - But the biſhop's words 
* ſounded fo plauſebly for a charge upon the Society, that 
© he could not forbear miſupplying them.” + Now, if the 
gentleman will be pleaſed to review the paſſage in the 
Obſervations (p. 98) he may find himſelf under a miſtake. 
I did not fay, that the Society had in ſome fort allowed 
the complaint againſt themſelves to be juſt, as he ſuppoſes ; 
nor quote biſhop IVi{l:ams to prove this, but that the na- 
tives had actually been neglected. However, I acknow- 
ledge 1] did, both juſt before and after, ſpeak of the So- 
ciety's neglecting them; ſo that I can eaſily account for 
the gentleman's thinking, I cited biſhop Williams to prove 
this; and therefore do not accuſe him of wilfully injuring 
me in this reſpect. After citing biſhop Milliams, J added; 
It is unneceſſary to confirm and juſtify this complaint, 
© by an appeal to any of the later ſermons before the 
Society; which would be no difficult matter.“ Upon 
which words the gentleman hath. put a wrong conſtruction, 
by ſaying that I affirm, it would not be difficult to juſtiſythis 
complaint by an appeal to any of the later ſermons ; as if my 
ſenſe was, that a/ the later ſermons might be cited in 
Juſtification of ir. This is the import of the word any, as 
uſed by him; whereas it means only /ome, as uſed by me 
in the clauſe aforeſaid; as any one who underſtands the 
Engliſh idiom, may eaſily perceive. So that the gentleman 
has here fallen into a double error in repreſenting my 
ſenſe ; which, however, I do not impute to any ill deſign. 
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But he has perverted my words and meaning in the fame 
page, in a way that I cannot ſo caſily apologize for: | 
mean, by ſaying, that in one place I expreſs a doubt whether 
the Society have * ſo much as begun ro uſe methods of 
converting either the Negroes or the Indians.“ Now, 
in the place alluded to in the O5/ervations (p. 135) what 
I exprefſed a doubt concerning, was not, whether the 
Society had begun to uſe any methods to this end, as his 
words plainly imply; but whether they had begun * to 
* ſtudy, and to uſe diligently the moſt probable methods 
of converting,” &c. In which ſentence the chief empha- 
ſis is put upon the words 2% diligentiy; which were accor- 
dingly before printed in :ta/ics ; but which he has intirely 
omitted in his repreſentation of my ſenſe: Whether for 
any better reaſon, than that he might make me appear to 
charge the Society with more negligence than I did, or 
thought of, he himſelf can belt tell. 

The gentleman goes on, from page 37 to 49, to ſpeak 
of the endeavours uſed by the Society to chriſtianize the 
Indians and Negroes ; of the diſficulties and diſcourage- 
ments attending this good work; and of the ſuppoſed 
injuſtice done the Society by me, in accuſing thein of any 
negligence in this reſpect. He has ſaid many things very 


judiciouſly and ſolidly upan this head, And I frankly 
-own, that, taking for trurh what he has produced from 


Dr. Humphreys's Hiſtory (which I never ſaw) relative to 
what the Society have done for the Indians, I uſed ſeve- 
ral expreſſions, much too diminutive of the pains taken by 
them in this department. I am forry I ufed any expret- 


ſions, whether for want of better information, or through 


haſte in writing, which tended to lead my readers to think 


the Society had taken leſs pains than they actually have, 


towards the converſion of the Indians. Their endeavours 
to this end have been very conſiderable, according to the 
aforeſaid Hi/tory, as cited by this gentleman). But ill I 


muſt beg leave to think that, all things conſidered, much 


Jeſs has been done in this matter, than might have been 
reaſonably expected; and that much more probably would 
haye been done, 10 the P good of the natives, and 
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rhe great benefit of the Britiſh colonies, had not the So- 
ciety been ſo deeply engaged, and ſpent ſo much of their 
revenue, in ſupporting and increaſing the epiſcopal party, 
as ſuch, in New-England. What the gentleman 
offered as to Mr. (now Dr.) Barclay's miſſion to the Iro- 
quois, his ſmall encouragement from the Society, and being 
refuſed a ſchool- maſter and interpreter to aſſiſt him, ap- 
pears to me unſatisfactory. I will not, however, ſpend 
time in controverting that matter; but am willing all 
{ſhould form a judgment, by comparing the extracts from 
Mr. Barclay's own letters in the Obſervations, with what 
this gentleman has offered upon the point. 


He proceeds, page 49, 50 and 51, to ſpeak of what 
the Society has done for the ſupport of God's public 
worſhip in the «nprovided colonies. I ſhall not go into a 
particular conſideration of what he has offered upon this 
head; partly, to avoid prolixity, and partly becauſe it 1s 
ſufficient for my purpoſe, if thoſe colonies and the natives 
have actually had ſo much the leſs care taken of, and 
the leſs money employed for their benefit, in proportion 
to what has been taken of, and expended for, the New- 
England Epiſcopalians ; which is undeniable, fince this 
money could not be employed in both theſe ways at once. 
Let me, however, juſt obſerve, that I can prove by a 
ſubſtantial living witneſs, that I received the account given 
by me of the repeated ineffectual applications of the North 
Carolintans to the Society for miſſionaries, from a gentle- 
man of principal diſtinction ct that country; tho' I did 
not recollect, when I wrote the Obſervations, that I could 
bring any perſon to atteſt to the truth of it, and ſpoke 
with a degree of caution, being unwilling to truſt my 
own memory too far; at which this grave gentleman 
is pleaſed to make himſelf a little merry. If I am pub- 
licly called on, by any perſon who has a right to farther 
information, I will, for my own juſtification, mention the 
name both of my informer, and the witneſs to whom 1 
refer; tho' I flatter myſelf, that wit! thoſe who know 
Jae, this will bg needleſs. 

The 
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The gentleman objects, page 52. againſt what I ſaid 
of the /um expended by the Society in New-England ; 
and ſa,s, I ew the ſame inclination to exaggerate in this, 
@s in every thing. Now he knew, — expreſly ſaid, 
I did © not pretend to be very exact as to the quantum.” 
But) }» has oer nothing, to ſhew I was under any 
miltake in this reſpett; and I am pertuaded that I rather 
kept much within bounds, than exceeded them. Rut I own 
that I was much out, in ſaying that 40 or 50 miſſions 
might have heen con fortably maintained among the 
Indians, and in heathenith places, with 3 5, 09 L. ſterling, 
for more than 3o years pait. I knowv not how to account 
for this error; but ſure I am, that I was dec-ived myſelf, 
and hail no deſign to deceive others; as may well be ſup— 
poled, from the very nature of the error. I willingly 
ſtand corrected as tio this. But let it be obſerved, that 
this is a miſtake, which does not a et the main ar zument. 
For tho? but half, or much leſs than halt fo many miſſions 
could have been ſupported with the ſum aloreſaid, as I 
then ſuppoſed ; ſtill a conſiderabſe number might, and, as 
I humbly conceive, ought to have been, for the ben tit 
of the Indians, &c. The queſtion is not, how much 
money has been miſapplied, or h9Ww many miitions might 
have been ſupported therewith, where they were moſt 
needed; but whether any conſiderable fum has been, and 
whether that might not have been employed in ways 
plainly conformable to the charter. Unleſs theſe things 
are diſproved, it is of little conſequence to ſhew, that 
1 was miſtaken as to the ocher points. 

The gentleman proceeds to object againſt what was 
nid reſpecting the Engliſh diſſenters being induced to 
aſſiſt the Society, upon a preſumption that their fund was 
employed, not for the ſupport and increaſe of the epiſco- 
pal party, as ſuch, but for the coinmon cauſe of proteſtant 
chriſtianity. He ſays, it cannot be ſuppoſed that they 
were ignorant what the Society was doing in New-Eng- 
land; that the prefent Archbiſhop of Canterbury men- 
tioned the caſe of the Epiſcopalians here, very explicitly, 
above 20 years ago, in his ſermon ; and that it was taken 
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notice of in other of the anniverſary ſermons, and in 
the abfrats. This, he ſays, is very remote from frau- 


dulent dealing ; and that the diſſenters muſt be preſumed 
to have done whatever they did to aſſiſt the Society, wth 


their eyes open. But from accounts which I have re- 


ceived from England, and from perſons whoſe characters 
Jam acquainted with, I have good reaſon to think, not on- 
ly chat many diffenters, but even many epiſcopalians there, 
have contributed their help to the Society, without any 
diſtin knowledge of the ways, in which the money was 
employed; particularly, without ſuſpecting that any of it 
was expended in the manner that ſo much has been, in 
thele parts, where the ſupport of God's public worſhip 
was ſo well provided for. And if the gentlemaa is right in 
his ſuppoſition, * that the diflenters, at leaſt for many years, 
* pal, have contributed little or nothing; to me this is an 
evidence, that their eyes are, of late years, more opened than 
they were before; and that their with-holding their cha- 
rity, is owing to their both ſceing and diſliting the uſe that 
was made of it, in building up the church of England here, 
in oppoſition to churches of their own denomination. This 
is rendered the more probable, by what the gentleman adds 
a little after, ſuppoſing him not to be miſtaken in point of 
fact, viz. that * fome, if not many of them, have taken 
* great pains to diſſuade members of the church of Eng- 
land from giving on ſuch occaſions.” If any of them 
have really done fo, the molt natural account and ſolution 
that can be given of it, is, that this money was, in great 
part, now found to be miſapplied, in ſn;porting - and 
ſtrengthening the cauſe of epiſcopacy, to the neglect of 
the heathen, &c. and to the prejudice of their brethren 
in New-England. Surely, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
diſſenters would have had any objection againſt the So- 
ciety's being aiſiſted in propagating the goſpel among the 


Indians and Nezroes, or in ſupporcing che public worſhip 


of God in places deſtitute of it. There is no reaſon ta 
doubt, but that they would have readily contributed them- 
ſelyes to theſe pious deſigns, inſtead of dulwading epiſco- 
palians 

t 53, 54. 1 bid. 
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palians from doing ſo. We are well informed, indeed, 


that the epiſcopalians, not to ſay the Society, lately made 


great oppoſition to our having a charter merely for propa- 
gating the goſpel among the Indians, at our own expence ; 
but J do not believe that the Engliſh diſſenters have ſhewn 
the ſame ſpirit againſt the eſtabliſhed church, or the Society; 
tho* the gentleman ſays, with a degree of acrimony, that 
gon the whole, the Society would certainly come off very 
* well in reſpect of the diſſenters, i they would neither da 
it good nor harm. + 


He fays farther, in vindication of theſe miſſions, that 


probably much more money hath been given to the 


Society by the members of the church of England, on 
* account of the proviſion which it hath made for the 
* epiſcopalians in the Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, than 
they would have given if it had made none: That 
therefore other parts have not ſuffered on their account; 
and that, ſhould theſe benefactors be brought to think 
the Society an improper channel for ſuch their bounty, 
* or ſhould it be forbidden to employ in this manner any 
* ſhare of what it receives, the conſequence might be, that 
*they would withdraw a proportion of their preſent 
« liberalicy----and eſtabliſh a ſeparate fund, &c. f Let it 
be obſerved, that however plauſible this reaſoning may ap- 
pear, it is grounded on mere ſuppoſitions and conjectures. 
The gentleman thinks theſe things probable, and that 
they might take place: Others may think them improba- 
ble, and perhaps with greater reaſon. But even ſuppoſing 
them certain, tho'ꝰ they may be pleaded by way of apology, 
they cannot be pleaded as a full juſtification of the Society, 
unleſs it is authorized by its charter, to employ a part of 
its fund in this way; which is the main point in diſpute. 
And this the gentleman does in eſſect acknowledge, by 
faying ; If indeed the caſe of the epiſcopalians in the 
« Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut doth not, by the charter 
of the Society, come under its care, bounties to them are 
* at preſent conveyed thro' wrong hands ;** That is, in 
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plain Engliſh, then the Society apply a great part of their 
tund improperly, and without authority for ſo doing, or 
miſapply it. So that he allows the conſequence to be juſt; 
Jet. others judge of the premiſes. - - 1, Fi 
In the next place, the gentleman expreſſeth his diſlike 
at my ſuppoſing, ſome would Juſtify theſe miſſions under a 
retext, that rectifying the ſtate of religion among us, or, 
in other words, ſupporting and propagating the church of 
England in theſe colontes, is one neceſſary means of con- 
verting the Indians. He ſays, he queftions whether the 
defenders of the Society have ever applied this to the 
New-England presbyterians or congregationaliſts ; that 
the biſhop of St. David's, whom alone I quoted, inti- 
mates no ſuch thing ; and that I muſt be underſtood to put 
this plea into their mouths, only as an opportunity of intro- 
ducing my wit, and abuſing the miſſionaries x. Now, let it 
be obſerved, that if ſuch a plea has actually been uſed, this 
gentleman owns it to be a weak one. But Mr. Apthorp 
cited the biſhop of St. David's ſermon, apparently with 
this view; I mean in part. And tho' New-England is 
not particularly mentioned ; yet, I think, the expreſſions 
quoted by Mr. Apthorp, will fairly admit of this conſtrue- 

tion. I therefore took them in the ſenſe which, I ſu 
poſed, that gentleman did. Speaking of the Society's care 
to remedy the ill ſlate of religion in our colonies, his Lord- 
ſhip fays, without this care, the converſion of the neigh- 
* bouring Savages can hardly be effected'. Mr. Apthorp 
applied chis, as his argument required, to thoſe colonies, 
againſt the epiſcopal miſſions in which, odjections had been 
made; and theſe, all know, are principally the New-Eng- 
land colonies. With the ſame view he cited biſhop Berk- 
ley's ſermon, in which it is ſaid, * It ſhould ſeem the like- 
« lieſt ſtep towards converting the heathens, would be to 
begin with the Engliſh”, &c. And part of his citation 
from the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſermon be- 
fore the Society, has ſo much the appearance of being ro 
his purpoſe in this reſpect, that I cannot think it very 
firange if he conceived this to be the real ſcope of it, tho? 
it might not be ſo. For, after ſpeaking of the epiſcopal 
miſſions in places where there were already chriſtian ſocie- 
- = ties 
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tes eftabliſhed and ſupported ; which, as he intimates, had 
proved happily #/lrumental to bring people over to the 
church, his Grace ſubjoins ; Indeed, unity of profeſſion 
* amongſt ourſelves - - will greatly recommend our reli- 
gion to the infidels; who elſe may be tempted to con- 
* tinue as they are, for want of knowing with whom to 
Join. All theſe are Mr. Apthorp's authorities, produced 
by him to juſtify thoſe epiſcopal miſſions, which are ob- 
jetted againſt ; and theſe, as was before obſerved, are the 
New-England ones. And when the tenor of theſe paſſages 
is conſidered, together with his more manifeſt deſign in in- 
troducing them, am not I improperly accuſed of putting a 
ridiculous plea into the mouths of the Society's defenders, 
for the pleaſure of laughing at, and expoſing it? But what 
it the Society have expreſſed themſelves, in their own 
printed Account, in ſuch a manner, that it may be well ſup- 
poſed, they judge it a good one? I think they have actu- 
ally done fo, in the pallage cited by me, page 18 & 19 of 
theſe Kemarks, For after ſpeaking explicitly of the in- 
dependent congregations in New-Fingland, as well as of 
other ways of diviſion and ſeparation in other colomes, and 
the need of providing for a regular and orthodox miniſtry 
among them ; they expreſs the propoſed end thereof, in 
theſe words, viz. * to remove thoſe prejudices, under which 
the people generally laboured, and to promote, as much 
as polſible, an agreement in faith & worſhip, in order 10 
* the recommending our holy religion io unbelievers, Now, 
if this is a weak plea, as the gentleman ſeems to allow, I 
leave him to ſhew „ig own wrt, either in making the beſt 
of it, or in excuſing himſelf for inſulting me, as if I had 
invented, and put it into the mouths of the Society's de- 
fenders, as an opportunity to introduce ine, in expoſing it 
to ridicule. 

"This reſpectable gentleman having ſaid thus much, by 
way of Anſwer ta me, proceeds very candidly and oblig- 
ingly, page 57, to anſwer himſelf” ; at leaſt, to make ſuch 
conceſſions, and to apologize for the Society in ſuch a way, 
as in a great meafure to juſtify the complaints againſt its 
conduct. He (ays; * In all that I have hitherto faid, I 
* am far from intending to affirm, that the Society hath 
not laid out in the Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut 700 large 
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© a proportion of the money put into their hands, conſi- 
« dering the neceſſities of other provinces*, It ſeems then, 
that the controverſy between him and me, is ro longer, 
whether there has Lad juſt cauſe of complaint given, with 
reference to theſe miſſions ; but whether there has been /o 
much as J have ſuppoſed. Again; ſpeaking of the Socie- 
ty's having a diſcretionary power ww:th11 the bounds of therr 
truſt, which I never denied, (tho* I denied a power to 
make alterations in their inſtitution) he ſays : But ſtill 
they ought to uſe their power judicroufly, and in that 
they may have failed '. And the gentleman well knows; 
J did not impute to them anywbmown, wilfu abuſe of their 
power, or miſapplication of monies ; but ſtudiouſly guard- 
ed againſt ſuch a conſtruction of my woras :* So that he 
has here acknowledged, in ſubſtance, the main point which 
I laboured to prove. He adds, juſt after, with a ſarcaſtic 
air; Even the Doctor's two blameleſs Societies might 
poſſibly exhibit ſome tincture of human frailty, if they 
did not warily keep their tranſactions unpubliſhed, whillt 
* thoſe of ours lie open to the world, The Societies to 
which he alludes, can never need any defence of mine; 
eſpecially, not before he accuſes them of any thing, and 
only inſinuates that there might be grounds for it, if their 
tranſactions were made public. But fince he ſpeaks of 
theſe, as warily kept in the dark, while thoſe of the epiſ- 
copal Society lie open to the world ; J cannot but obſerve, 
that tho' Ab ſt/ acts of their proceedings are annuaily printed 
with the ſermons, it is no eaſy thing for us non confor- 
miſts to get a ſight of them. It has been taken notice of 
by others, as well as myſelf, that the epiicopalians here 
are often very ſhy and reſerved as to lending them; as if 
they apprehended, chere were ſome things in them, which 
ſhould not be to narrotoly looked into; perhaps the miſſia- 
naries letters; I know not. But it was partly for this 
reaſon, that in the year 1759, I applied to a Book-feller 
in Boſton, to ſend for 25 of the anniverſary ſermons and 
abſtracts for me. He accordingly wrote for them to his 
correfpondent, a very noted Book- ſeller in London, whoſe 


anſwer is now in my hands, with his name ſubſeribeil. In 


this he lays, that the annual ſermons are things i a. 
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not to be bought ; that had they been ſo, money would have 

rchaſed them ; * but as they are? (ſo he expreſſes him- 
ſelf ) it is ſolicitations that muſt do it'. He adds, that 
he applied to Dr. Barecroft, the Society's ſecretary, for 
the ſermons, who told him, he had not the foe firſt ſent 
for ; and as for the twenty laſt, unleſs he knew * the perſon 
© they were for, he could not part with them; for as the 
Society printed them to diſtribute, and not to ſell, they 
© had ordered him to do / as to be of ſervice to the 
Society. If need be, I will hereafter mention both 
the London and the Boſton Book-ſeller by name. And 
from the foregoing little angedote it may be inferred, that 
tho? ſame of the Society's tranſactions are annually print- 
ed, yet they do not lie altogether ſo open to the view of 
#he world, that the gentleman had any reaſon to boaſt there - 
of, in compariſon with the wary conduct of the other 
Societies. And one who deals in ſuſpicions and innuen- 
does like his, might hint, that if all of them did fo, this 
epiſcopal Society might poſſibly exhibit ſome tinfAures of 
human frailty, even beyond what he has ſo candidly ac- 
knowledged. But I cannot think inſinuations of this 
nature, juſtifiable, by whomſoever uſed. 

The gentlemen goes on to excuſe the Society's ſending 
ſo many more miſſionaries to New-England than was pro- 
per, even in his own opinion. He intimates that the epiſ- 
copaliags here, have been more preſ/ing ſolicitors than 
thoſe in other plantations: "That when the earlier appli- 
cations were made, it could not be foreſeen whether more 
would follow ; ſo that the miſſions became inſenſibly nume- 
rous ; and that when many requeſts had been granted, it 
was the harder to reſuje others, for which the ſame plea 
could be made*, It is owned that theſe things have 
weight, conſidered as an apology for what does not, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, admit of a juſtification. It is apparently with 
the former view. not the latter, that they are here intro- 
duced ; and, conlidered in that light, I hope no man ſhall 
be found more ready than myſelf, to acknowledge their 


pertinence, or to allow them their due force. The gen- 
tleman immediately adds another circumſtance of moment, 
couſidered in the ſame view. Some members of the 
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Society approved this increaſe [ of miſſions; ] others 
thought it was going too far. And in all bodies of men, 
whole opinion differ, there muſt be mutual condeſcenſi- 
ons, and time allowed for one fide to come over into 
the ſentiments of the other, elſe they cannot proceed 
together.“ This is till apologizing, not juſtifying, 
And hence it appears that, not only many people out of the 
Society, but a conſiderable number of its own members, have 
long thought its proceedings amiſs in this reſpect. The 
gentleman ought therefore, methinks, to judge candidly of 
the tormer ; eſpecially ſince it ſeems, by what he ſays, that 
thoſe members of the Society, who ſo nearly agree with us 
in the main point, have at length convinced the others, in- 
duced them to come over into their ſentiments, and thereby 
ratified the judgment of all, who tho't thoſe proceedings 
unjuſtifiable. This is but a natural conſttuction of the gen- 
tleman's words; who adds, a little after: And now, for 
* ſome time paſt, the Society have excuſed themſelves from 
* complying with any application from that quarter.” This, 
being compared with what was faid juſt before, about die- 
rence of opinion in theSociety,and the need of condeſcenſions, 
and time for one ſide to come over into the ſentiments of the 
other, is ſaying in effect, that the Society are now generally 
convinced, that thoſe of their members, who were againſt 
multiplying miſſions here, were in the right; and that, in 
conſequence hereof, they have excuſed themſelves from 
ſending miſſionaries into theſe parts. I cannot but be 
very glad of theſe important hints. "They at once juſtify 
myſelf and others, who have objected againſt theſe miſſions, 
at [caſt in ſome meaſure; and alſo afford grounds to hope, 
that this charitable fund will, for the future, be employed 
in ways more agreeable to its original deſign, more bene- 
ficial to the world, and therefore more honourable to the 
Society. The gentleman adds: © Surely this alone is no 
* inconſiderable argument, that proſelyting thoſe two diſ- 
* trifts to epiſcopacy, bath not been the _ ia view“ 
I confeſs, that if the Society ſhould diſcontinue their 
miſſions here, it would be a good argument that they are 
no longer proſecuting that ſcheme; but, how it would prove 
that they never had any {ch deſign, is as much beyond 
my poor capacity, as to reconcile this ſuppoſition with their 
paſt conduct. or with their own Account. There 
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There is ſo much good ſenſe and candor in the gentle- 
man's next paragraph ; ſuch a 5 conceſſion that the So- 
ciety's conduct has been unjuſtifiable, and ſuch clear inti- 
mations that an alteration of meaſures is intended; that, not- 
withſtanding ſome blame is laid upon me in it, I cannot 
forbear citing it at large, as follows : | 

« What is paſt, as the Doctor obſerves,cannot be recalled. 
© But if Miſtakes have happened, they may be avoided for 
* the future, and the Society ig not above altering its Mea- 
* ſures. Doubtleſs it would have liked, and might have 
expected, civiler and fairer Treatment, than he hath vouch- 

lated to give it. But however, fas eſt & ab hoſte decert. 
It cannot deſert and abandon the Congregations which it 
hath taken under its Protection, unleſs they ſhould become 
either too rich to need its Aſſiſtance, or too inconſiderable 
to deſerve it. But more Care may be uſed to know, when 
either of theſe Things falls out. All Forwardneſs in Miſſi- 
onaries to moleſt Perſons of other Perſuaſions, and all En- 
couragement of Parties and Factions in order to ſerve Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Schemes, may be ſtrictly prohibited, and on 
reaſonable Complaint ſeverely checked. The eyes of the 
Society may be turned more attentively to the dark Cor- 
ners of the Colonies, to the Methods which promiſe well 
for the more eſfectual Inſtruction of the Negroes, and to 
the openings for doing good amongſt the Indians, which 
* his Majeſty's new Acquiſitions will probably diſeloſe. A 
friendly Correſpondence may alſo be carried on between 
* ſome of the Members of that Body, and ſome of the 
* Presbyterian or Congregational Miniſters, whoſe Diſpoſi- 
tions are mild and ingenuous ; and thus Animoſities and 
Jealouſies may by Degrees be extinguiſhed, of which, I 
am pcr{uaded, the Society is veryde ſirous.“ * 

One can hardly ioo much praiſe the candor, and chriſtian 
temper, appearing ia the foregoing paſſage. I am very 
ſorry, however, that the gentleman ſhould: ſpeak of me as 
an enemy to the Society, for endeayouring to ſet ſome of 
their conduct in a true point of light. And he had the leſs 
reaſon for this, becauſe he has plainly conceded in general, 
that my objectionʒ were not without foundation. I fay, in 
general; tur L cannot pretend to the honor of having him, 
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ſacraments, merely becauſe they have it not after the parti- 
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who a ſo oppoſite to me in the former part of his 
Pres Lon * opinion before he got 9 end of 
it. Thus far, I think, we are agreed, viz. That conſider- 
ing the neceſſities of the Indians, Negroes, and ſome of the 
colonies, the Society have expended too great a proportion 
of their revenne on the New England miſſions ; and conſe- 
quently, that an alteration of meaſures in this reſpect, was 
much to be deſired. The chief remaining differences, I 
take to be theſe, viz. Hethinks one principle on which my 
argument proceeds, is falſe; namely this, That a few epil- 
copalians living among congregationaliſts, where the admi- 
niſtration of God's word and ſacraments is duly provided for 
in their way, cannot properly be ſaid, in the general terms 
of the charter, to want the adminiſtration of God's word and 


cular mode of the church of England. He thinks they 
may. Another diſagreement is the neceſſary reſult of this; 
viz, That I ſuppoſe all the money expended by the Socie- 
ty, in the aſliſtance of epiſcopalians here, who are in thoſe 
circumſtances, miſapplied : Whereas he ſuppoſes, that part 
of it is applied 1 tho? not /o much ; and tho? he ac- 
knowledges that heir caſe is not particularly deſcribed and 
provided for in the charter. . 

If the aforeſaid principle is right, my concluſion from it 
cannot be wrong ; both are ſubmitted to the judgment of 
the intelligent and impartial. But let it be remembered, 
that tho? I lay great ſtreſs upon this principle; yet I never 
have reſted, nor do now reſt the controverſy, wholly upon 
the truth of it. In the Obſervations I repeatedly put in a 
caveat to this purpoſe. And agreeably hereto, this gentle- 
man, thro? he diſallows the ſaid principle, which I think fo 
juſt a one, yet is far from affirming that the Saciety hath nt 
laid out, in theſe parts, 100 large a proportion of their money; 
and ſays, that miſtakes may be avoided for the future, It 
the grounds of complaint are removed, as he intimates they 
are likely to be, all ought to be conten; tho? this ſhould 
not be done for the ſame /ormal reaſon, that ſome ſuppoſe 
it ought to be. I am confirmed in my general opinion, that 
the Society's conduct has been juſtly exceptionable, not only 
by «hat this gentleman grants, whoſe judgment has great 
weighs 


vo 
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weight with me; but by the credible intelligence which I 
have had, concerning the ſentiments of his Grace the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, expreſſed at a meeting of the Sociery 
the Jaſt ſummer ; which, as I am Yer, þ were exactly 
agreeable to this gentleman's, in the conceſſionary part 
of his performance. And it may be worth conſidering, whe- 
ther theſe do not come fo near to mine at laſt, that in caſe 
of a third edition of this Tract, ſome more proper title may 
not be found for it, than that of An Anſwer to me; rho? 
J cannot agree with ſome who have hinted, that it might 
nearly as well be intitled, An Anſwer to Thomas a Kempis, 
or to Don Quixote. 

The gentleman proceeds, page 59 and onwards, to ſpeak 
largely of the propoſal for American biſhops ; of which he 
is a warm favourer. This is a matter which I did not un- 
dertake to diſcuſs, and only touched upon, en paſſant. And 
yet the gentleman is at once ſo deſirous to have me for his 
opponent herein, and ſo very obliging, that he has under- 
taken to propoſe my objections diſtindtly for me; becauſe, he 
ſays, I was @ great deal too vebement to do it myſelf. How 
can I refuſe, after ſuch a piece of courteſy, and ſo great an 
obligation laid upon me, to ſay ſomething farther upon this 
point ? But inſtead of particularly conſidering what he has 
ſaid in anſwer to thoſe objections, which, as he intimates, he 
ſo kindly put into proper order for me, (ſome of which; by 
e way, I did not ſo much as think of when I mentioned 


his affair of American biſhops, I will briefly ſtate his ſcheme 


&elative to biſhops here, and make a few remarks upon it. 
And if I ſhould be too vebement, or have my ideas too con- 
fuſed, to make theſe remarks diſtingtly enough, I may well 
be thought very happy, in having an opponent of fo cool 
and clear a head, and ſo benevolent a heart, as to ſupply that 
defect for me, without taking any ungenerous advantage of 
it, or upbraiding me with the favor afterwards. 

The gentleman briefly mentions the good ends propoſed, 
in having biſhops in America. "Theſe are in ſubſtance the 


ſame with thoſe which are more di/tinfly mentioned in the | 
Abſtract, printed 1715, and which are chiefly theſe ; viz. 
(1.) To rule and govern well thoſe people who are de- 
* firous to be committed to their eharge.— (2.) To defend | 


and 
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and protet? both the clergy and the laity— (g.) To unite 
the clergy. themſelves, and reduce them to order And 
t laſtly, to confirm new converts from /ch1/m ; *. That the 
„ aity who have been initiated into the chriſtian faith 
* bapriſm, may not only have the benefit of confirmation; 
but alfo in conjunction with the reſt of the members of 
* the church in thoſe remore parts, be partakers of the be- 
« nign in/uences of the epiſcopal function; * in erdaining 
' miniſters from amongſt themſelves ; in confirming wweat 
* brethren, and bleſſing all manner of people /u/ceptible of 
* ſuch holy impreſſions, as are made by the impaſition of the 
* biſhop's hands. f As theſe are the reaſons for biſhops here, 
which the Society has publiſhed, it may be concluded this 
gentleman approves them all, tho* he has not fo particular- 
ly mentioned them. It might be thought foreign, perhaps 
reſumptuous, diſtinctly to examine the force of them; 
ow much the epiſcopalians here, need to be well ruled 
and governed ; how much both the clergy and laity need 
defence and preteftion againit non-conformiſts ; how much 
the clergy need to be united, and reduced to order, I 
was going to ſay ſomething about the confirmation of new 
converts from ſchiſm, and of other eat brethren and 


fiſters ; the neceility of having epiſcopal ordination here 


the benign in ſuences of epiſcopacy in general; and of the 


bleſſings which all manner of people, ſuſceptible of ſuch ho 


l 
impreſſions, might receive by the impeſition of the bi eg 
hands, But I forbear; and the rather, becauſe I might 
problably expreſs myfelf in ſuch a manner, as to confirm 
this gentleman's ſuſpicion about the ſerrouſneſs of my heart. 
For 1 am fo conſcious of my own infirmity, as to 
almoſt certain that I could not ipeak of theſe things with 
quite fo much gravity and /clemrity, as he would think pro- 
per, in treating of matters ſo ſublime, myſterious and ſacred. 
They are therefore paſſed over with a here mention. 
The gentleman, I muſt own, has, in his ſcheme, ſet 
this propoſal for American biſhops in a more plauſible, 
and leſs exceptionable point of view, then I have ſeen it 
placed m before. For, | 

Arad 1715, P. 53, 54- | 
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Firſt, he propoſes that they ſhould © have no concern 

in the leaſt with any per/ons who do not profeſs them- 
_ * ſelves to be of the church of England.“ 
Secondly, he ſays, it is not deſired in the leaſt that 
that they ſhould hold courts to try matrimonial or teſta- 
* mentary cauſes, or be veſted with any authority, now 
exerciſed either by provincial governors or ſubordinate 
* magiſtrates, or infringe or diminiſh any privileges and 
* libertres enjoyed by any of the laity, &c. But that they 
ſhould be intirely confined to ſuch religious and ſacred offices 
as the aforeſaid. 

Thirdly, as to the place or places of the epiſcopal re- 
ſidence; he believes no ſingle perſon hath once named or 
_ thought of New-England, as a proper place for the reſidence 
of a biſhop ; but epr/copal colonies have been always pro- 
* poſed'* And he thinks that ſuch perſons ſhould be ſent 
in this character, as are leaſt likely ro cauſe unea/ineſs.*Z 

This, he aſſures us, is the real and only ſcheme that 
* hath been planned for biſhops in America ; and who- 
ever hath heard of any other, hath been miſinformed 
through miſtake or deſign.” + 
To ſpeak for my ſelf, then, J am one of thoſe who have 
been thus miſinformed,; and I know of others who have 
been ſo, in common with me. I did not ſuppoſe, the true 
ſcheme was, that American biſhops ſhould have 0 concern, 
but with epiſcopalians; or that they ſhould be wholly con- 
fined to the /acred offices aforeſaid. - As to the place of the 
epiſcopal reſidence ; I thought it not improbable, that if 
ſeveral biſhops were ſent, one of them would be ſtationed 
in New-England, to confirm and ordain ; and to bleſs all 
manner of people here, ſuſceptible, &c. Let me add; fince a 
miſſion was eſtabliſhed at Cambridge, and a very ſumptuous 
dwelling-houſe (for this country). erected there, that town 
hath been often talked of by epiſcopalians as well as others, 
as the propoſed place of reſidence for a biſhop ; which I 
thought not improbable, And I have reaſon to take it a- 
miſs that this gentleman, ſpeaking of what I hinted about 
Mr. Apthorp, and a ſuperb edifice in a neighbouring town, 
OR has 
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has impeached my integrity; ſuggeſting that J did not en- 
tertain any ſuch apprehenſion, as I expreſſed. He ſays, 
with a farcaſtic air, on this occaſion, © So much writ and arch- 
* neſs, how greatly ſoever the Doctor abounds in it, would 
have been too great a facrifice to make to dull truth and 

fact. He may be pleaſed to know, that he caſts this aſ- 
perſion on'a man, who, unleſs he is quite a ſtranger to him- 
{elf, would not ſacrifice what he calls dull truth and fact, 
for any worldly conſideration, not even to be an Archbiſhep ; ; 
much leſs for the airy reputation of archneſt. Nor is this 
the only time by ſeveral, that he has accuſed me of being 
witty ; a charge, but very little, if at all, deſerved by me.” 
However, I will not retort the accuſation ; tho? it is my real 
opinion, that if this gentleman never degenerate from 
good ſenſe into right down wit himſelf, he ſometimes makes 
warming approaches towards it, and ſhews at leaſt a ſtron 

inclination thereto; in which, I ſuppolc, the eſccnce of the 
en, if it be one, chiefly conſiſts. 

But to return: I pretend not particularly and certainly 
to know, what the real ſcheme is, as to biſhops in America. 
But certainly the non- conformiſts at leaſt, of all denomina- 
tions, have great reaſon to deprecate the appointment of 
any. ſuch bi/hops here, as not only TI had an idea of, when I 
tranſiently touched upon this ſubject before, but as I ſup- 
poſe, people here have generally had in view, when this 
air has been diſcourſed of. The ſcheme mentioned by 
this gentleman is, without doubt, liable to fewer objections; 
and he ſpeaks of it with great aſſurance, as if he were at 
head-quarters, and certainly knew this to be the real and 
only one. Poſſibly this may be the caſe: But he is not 
£n0wn.; nor has he informed us, upon what ground or au- 
thority he goes, in giving this account of the matter. The 
declaration of an anonymous writer, how confidently ſoever 
he may expreſs himſelf, is not, ſurely, ſufficient to ſatisfy 
us, that this is the rue ſcheme planned. How much re- 
gard ſoever he might juſtly claim, if he were known to be 
4 perſon of that eminence and dignity, which ſome of his 
expreſſions intimate him to be; yet while this is unknown, 
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he will exenſe us if we do not intirely rely upon his word, 
chat no other ſcheme has been propoſed. This may poilibly 
be only his own ſcheme, the ſcheme of a private man: And, 
till it comes trom better authority, or in a more authentic 
way, we may conſider it as an imaginary one, calculated to 
ſerve a preſent turn, or to Jul} us into ſecurity as to biſhops 
here, till, by the real, and much more fatal ſcheme's be- 
ing carried into execution, it is too late to remonſtrate, 


But let us for che preſent take it for granted, that this 
gentleman's is the real and only ſcheme. Let us ſuppoſe, that 
biſhops are to be at jir/? ſent to America with ſuch limited 
powers, to reſide in epiſcopal colonies, and to have no con- 
tern, but with epiſcopalians : Have we fufficient ground to 
think that they and their ſucceſſors would, to the day of 
doom, or for a long time, remain contented with ſuch 
powers, or under ſuch limitations? in a word, that they 
would continue ſuch inoTenfive, harmleſs creatures, as this 
gentleman ſuppoſes ; only diffuſing b around them, 
on all manner of people /u/ceptible of juch holy impręſſions, 
as are made by their hands on the good people in England; 
ſo. that we can reaſonably apprehend no miſchiet from 
them ? Has this order of men been remarkable for a quiet, 
inoffenſive behaviour? Have they uſually been free from 
ambitious views and projects? from a diſpoſition to inter- 
meddle in ſecular, worldly matters, and to enlarge the 
ſphere of their domination? from attempts to encroach 
upon the rights of mankind, religious or civil ? from in- 
trizuing with princes, or the governors of countries, for 
their own advantage? from lending their aſſiſtance, and 
Joining with them, in carrying on ſchemes of oppreſſion ? 

it natural to ſuppoſe, that American biſhops would long 
content themſelves in a condition ſo inferior to that of 
their brethren, the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles in England ? 
_ ---Without any of their temporal power and grandieur, ſo 
as, in the eyes of moſt people, to appear of a lower order; 
and conſequently wanting that authority and reſpect which, 
jt might be pleaded, is needful? Ambition and avarice never 
want plauſible pretexts, to accompliſh theit end. The 
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gentleman ſays, he cannot perceive why the people even 
of New-England, * might not as fafely breath the ſame 
air With a biſhop, as their brethren in Old England do. 
© However (as he goes on) we are unwilling to diſquĩet 
© any of them, by importing and ſettling among/# them a 


creature, which it ſeems ſome of them account to be fo 


* z0x:4129, Only we hope, that his occaſionally travelling 
« thro the country, cannot infect it very dangeronſly.” * 
One, of ſach a diſpoſition as he propoſes, might not : Bur 
what if, inſtead of this, he ſhould be another Sacheverel? 
(no impoſſible ſuppoſition.) And fuch a man wonld probably 
de the moſt acceptable to the major part of the epiſcopal 
glergy, if not of the laity, in New-England. Might not 
He be a very noxious creature, infett the country in tra- 
velling thro? it, and diffuſe plagues inſtead of bleſſings, in 
his progreſs? What the gentleman ſays upon this head, 
brings to my mind what I have read of the aforefaid great 
church-man : When the /p1r:tual hydra began to belch 
forth his poiſan, when the---prigf went his progreſs, the 
air was corrupted with his breath, and the fell contapion 
$ ſpread itſelf far and near. The fnaktes which had lam 
© long in the graſs, began to ſhow their heads, and hiſs; 
« they fung many, and did much miſchief, &c. 

I am very remote from ſuſpecting, that this gentleman 
would think ſuch a perſon a proper one for a biſhop in 
America, or any where elſe; ſince he appears to be of 
a very diſſerent ſpirit himſelf, And it is intimated by him, 
that we ſhall have no ground for apprehenſions, ſince 
biſhops here, if any there are, will be appointed by the 
crown, and intirely dependent on the government in 
England; that the ſinalleſt attempts towards an eppreſſtoe 
enlargement of ſpiritual power would be immediately cruſhed 
with indignation by the legi/lature there ; and that both the 
moderation of the clergy, and the watchfulne/s of the laity 
over them | God be thanked, if it be ſo} are much more like- 
ly to increaſe than diminifh.+ Theſe are good words, and 
fair ſpeeches ; nor do I doubr, but that the gentleman ſpeaks 
his real ſentiments. But ſuppoſing all this; taking it alſo 
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for granted that, in the preſent adminiſtration, there has 
been a diſcovery of ſo much wiſdom and integrity, of ſuch 
a great regard to the /tberties and privileges of the ſubject, 
and, particularly, of /uch a tender concern for the intereſt 
and proſperity of his Majeſty's American colenies, as leaves 
us no room to fear an oppre//rve enlargement of ſpiritual, or 
any other power, during the continuance of it: All this be- 
ing taken for granted, yet may not times alter, and admini- 
{trations change? Who knows what the next reign and ad- 
miniſtration may be? or whether attempts towards an op- 
preſſive enlargement of power, may not be as much encou- 
raged, as it is ſuppoſed they would be frowned on, during 
the preſent ? We are certainly much more ſecure againſt 
ſuch. oppreſſion, in the abſence of biſhops, than we ſhould 
be it they were once fixed here. Objta principlis, was ne- 
ver thought an ill maxim by wiſe men. "Biſhops being once 
fixed in America, pretexts might caſily be found; both for 
encreaſing their number, and enlarging their powers : And 
theſe pretexts might probably be hearkened to, and prevail, 
on ſuch a change of times as may be ſuppoſed. Jo jay the 
leaſt, this is much more to be apprehended, than it is that, 
on ſuch a change, bithops ſhould be ſent hither at firſt with 
ſach oppreſſive powers, or powers that interfere with the 
preſent rights and privileges of the Co . People are 
not uſually — of their liberties all at once, but gra- 
dually; by one encroachment after another, 4 2t 25 fe: end 
tbey are diſpoſed to bear them ; and thinys of the molt fatal 
tendency are often introduced at firſt, under a comparative- 
ly plauſible and harmleſs appearance. It cannot therefore 
be thought ſtrange, if we like the aforefaid maxim, as to 

oppoſing the firſt attempts, in the preſent cate; and are 
defirous to keep the apprehended evil at as great a diſtance 
as may be. All prudent men act upon the fame principle: 
Nor can 1 bring myſelt to reaſon as he did, who faid, 
What. hath poſterity done for us, that wwe ſhould be con- 
cerned for poſterity? And ihould biſhops be once fixed 
here, to me it is highly probable, that our poſterity will 
not find it half ſo difficult as this gentleman thinks it is 
for us now, before the experiment is made, to anſwer his 


ſprated 
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' ſpirited demands, Where are the perſeculors? Where is 
the dragon © 4 Eſpecially if it be true, as many, affirm, 
that h1gh-church, tory-principles and maxims are lately re- 
vived in England; and favour'd greatly by ſome, whoſe 
influence may go far towards bringing them into as much 
NEO as they have been in diſgrace, ſince the death 
of Queen Anne. 

The gentleinan conſiders as perfectly chimerical, the 
apprehe ations Which I former ly hinted, reſpecting the 
inconvericncies that might reſult from the appointment of 
bithops in America: Particularly, that by the increaſe of 
the e piſcopal party, they might get a majority in our 
houſes of aſſembly; that, in conſequence hereof, the 
church of England might become the eſtabliſhed religion 
of all theſe colonies; that a ſacramental teſt, or ſomething 
like it, might 8 to exclude non-conformiſts from 
places, preterment, and all civil offices, as in England ; and 
that taxes might be impoſed on us all in common, for the 
maintenance of theſe biſhops, and the epiſcopal clergy. 
I did not, however, imagine that theſe dangers were very 
near at hand in New-England ; nor do ſo now, conſidering 
the ſmall proportion that epiſcopalians bear to proteſtants 
of. other denominations. Should biſhops be ſent, and the 
Society bend its whole force to increaſe the church a- 
mong us, it a not probable that theſe events would ſpee- 
dily take place. But even remote evils may be reaſonably 
apprehended, as well as thoſe which are imminent ; and 
are to be guarded againſt, as much as may be. That ap- 
pointing bilhops for America, would be a probable means 
of increaſing the epiſcopal party here, will not be de- 
nied: This is doubtleſs one principal reaſon, why it is 
ſo much deſired; tho? neither this gentleman, nor the 
Society, ſo far as 1 can at preſent recollect, has particularly 
mention'd it. There is, however, ſomething which looks a 
little this way in the A5/radt before- cited, wherein the rea- 
ſons for biſhops here, are enumerated; one of which is, to 

* confirm new converts from ſchiſin. 4 But even ſuppo- 
ſing a majority of epiſcopalians in the W body, in any 
I 
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Lou? nat ſay either, becauſe there are more than two] of 


colomes ; the gentleman aſks, * Why ſhould a teſt law 


follow? Is chere any fach law in the epiſcopal colonies? Or 
even tho” there were, can it be ĩmagined, that if a prevailing 


party in Eew-England were wild enough to propoſe, his 
Majeſty would ever be adviſed to paſs one for that coun- 
* try © Whether there is any ſuch law already in any of 


the epiſcopal colonies, is with me a donbt. But by what 
1 have obſerved cf the over- bearing ſpirit of epiſcopalians 
' #5, it is ſtrange to me if there is not. The very 
id Examiner of my Obſervations, plainly enough inti- 
mated his deſire of ſuch a law here: And if there were a 
conſiderable majority of epiſcopalians in the legiſlature, 
with a zealous, not to ſay b:gotted and oppreſſroe epiſcopa- 
Lan Governor at their head, and biſhops in theſe parts to 
countenance and forward fo pious a ſcheme for edifying 
the church; I make no doubt, but that the church of Eng- 
land would ſoon be eſtabliſhed here by a provincial law, 
and a teſt- act ſpeedily paſſed. Nor am I able to fee any 
ground for the gentleman's great confidence, that the 
Ring would not be adviſed to allow ſaid teſt ; ſeeing there 
is ſuch an one in our mother-country. I preſume, the gen- 
tleman could aſſign no ſolid reaſon for a teſt-law in Eng- 
land, by which proteſtant diſſenters are excluded from o 
ces there, which would not hold good in favor of a law of 
the ſame tenor Sang: I mean, on — ſuppoſition of ſuch an 
increaſe and majority of the epiſcopal party. Can what 


is ſuppoſed reaſonable and equitable in Old England, be 


ſuppoſed unreaſonable and injurious in New? Or is it to 
de imagined, that the Head of the church of England 


would, at the deſire of the legiſlative body in any of his c6- 
lonies, refuſe to allow of laws for eſtabliſhing ſaid church 


therein, and for introducing a teſt ? laws manifeſtly adapted 


to the worldly grandieur, if not to the ſpiritual good of that 


church, which is at were his body ; and to bring in, if not 

to convince ſchiſmatics? If the gentleman was able, I could 

with he had done ſomething more towards removing our 

apprehenſions in this reſpect, than to treat them with fcorn ; 

which is not the moſt likely method to convince Lon chat 

think calmly of the matter. : He 
＋ P. 63. 
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He treits as Mil more wild and chimerical; the ſuppoſi 
tion of our ever being taxed in common, for the ſupport 
of biſhops and their clergy.” Says he, The-tercor' of 
being taxed for biſhops, &c. is yet more chimeticat 
than the former **, But in caſe of ſuch an increaſe ot 
the epiſcopal party, of the government's coming into their 
hands, and of the church of England's being here eſta- 
blifh'd by a provincial law, which things muſt be pteſup- 
poſes ; where is the abſurdity of ſuch an apprehenſion ? 
i can ſee none, except it lies in the rmfurious and e 
nature of ſuch a ſuppoſed tax: But this conſideration 
will never prevent the doubts and fears of thoſe, who re- 
flect on what has been done in almoſt every age and coun 
try in chriſtendom, by the prevailing religious party, for 
their own caſe, and the farther weakening and vexing the 
minority. The gentleman obſerves, that * tithes are paid 
in England to the clergy by virtue of grants, which laid 
that burthen upon eſtates many ages before the preſent 
poſſeſſors enjoyed them'ſ. i. e. in the days of popery. 
He alſo expreſſes himſelf very poſitively, that if this had 
not been done, an act of parliament could not now be 
obtained, of this or the like nature, by which d:Jenters 
in common with others, ſhould be taxed for the mainte- 
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much leſs a principal part of my ſtudy, however important 
an article it may b 5 
Be this matter as it may, while there is a law in force, 
which bears ſo hard on proteſtant diſſenters, as the teſt 
does, I ſhall not eaſily be perſwaded, that it would be 
impoſſible, if the hierarchy was not already provided for, 
to obtain an act for that purpoſe, by which the burthen 
Mould be laid upon diſſenters in common with others; 
which, in ſome reſpects, might be thought a leſs grievance 
than the other : Particularly as it would be much leſs re- 
proachful and ignominious to them, to be only obliged to 


| pay to the ſupport of a clergy diſapproved by them, 


than to be treated as if they did not merit the character, 


and were therefore unworthy to enjoy the privileges, of 
Britiſh ſubjects; tho? it is well known, his Majeſty, whom 


God preſerve, has none more loyal and faithful. But 


to return : If bifhops are fent ro America, they muſt 
be well ſupported ;' this is beyond doubt. By whom ? 
or by what means? I ſuppoſe there is not yet a fund pro- 
vided by legacies, near adequate to the ſupport of one ; 
it not being a ſma/l matter, that ſuffices ſuch dignified and 


' apoſtolical perſons. The Society will probably think, this 


burthen ſhould not lie upon them; as they are not able to 
ſupport a ſufficient number of miſſions among people, 
whoſe neceſſnies are great and urgent. Is it Ikely then, 
that the Britiſh nation, ſo deeply plunged in debt, and in 
which there is {carce a poſſibility of laying any new taxes, 
will undertake to maintain biſhops for America ? No ſurely. 
Will the biſhops and rich clergy in England do it, out of 
their abundance © This is at leaſt as improbable ; eſpecially 
ſince it is ſuppoſed,that many of them cannot,to this day,be 
intirely perſwaded, but that it is rather more bleſſed to receive 
than to give. Will: American biſhops then, truſt to the 
generoſity of the people here; depending upon providence 
and alis, or, in other words, upon the good-will of the 
Americans? Will they be content without reaping any 
other carnal things here, than what the people may judge 
an adequare recompence for the Lara things ſown by 
them; particularly (ſince biſhops feldom preach) for con- 


firming weak brethren, and for thoſe holy impreſſions made 
by their Hands, on all manner of people ſuſcepiible there- 
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of ? If this is all, or the principal part of what they re- 
ceive, their maintenance will not probably half /atrsfy 
them; except perhaps at firſt, while wonderful effects are 
expected from their bleſſing,' and the benign influence of 
their function: Nor will they run this riſque, unleſs they 
have more faith in God, and leſs love to the world, than 
molt of their order have had, ſince Conſtantine the Great 
became a murfing father to the church, and the pious, ma- 
ternal council of Nice ſuckled her with the clear and 
pure, the — and * (incere milk? of FHomddu-' 
ftanity, that ſhe might © grow thereby*. Can there then 
be a more probable ſuppoſition than this; That in conſe- 
quence of the epiſcopal party's increafing in theſe colonies, 
and becoming a majority in the legiſſarures, the church of 
England would be tabliſhed by provincial laws, and the 
-people in common taxed for the fupport of biſhops and 
their clergy? Have we reaſon to think that, from brotherly 
affection and tenderneſs, for /ch:/maticks,they would exempt 
them from bearing a part of this burthen ? I wiſh there 
was not more reaſon to apprehend, that they would oblige 
non-conformiſts to bear a double proportion of it; not, 


to be ſure, out of any enmity, but only as an inſtance of 


wholeſome ſeverity, and a probable means of bringing them 
into the boſom of the church, to their eternal ſatvation— 
However, if a law for an equal tax upon conformiſts and 
non-conformiſts were paſſed in any Hritiſh colony, for the 
purpoſe aforeſaid, there is ſcarce any room to doubt, but 
that it would be confirmed by the crown : The Head muſt 
take care for the good of the body, and all its members. 
Nay, if biſnops were ſpeedily to be fent io America, it ſeems 
not wholly improbable, from what we hear of the unuſual 
tenor of ſome late parliamentary acts and bills, for raiſing 
money on the poor colonies without their conſent, that provi- 
ſion might be made for the [upport of theſe biſhops, if not 
of all the church clergy allo, in the ſame way. 

The gemleman having endeavoured to expoſe to ridicule 
the aforeſaid apprehenſions, as perfectly chimerical, and 
called my modeſty as well as ungerſtanding in queſtion, even 
for hinting them, immediately adds: Beſides, would it have 
been a good reaſon at the revolution, for debarring the di 
ſenters from the full exerciſe of their church government 
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and worſhip, that if they obrain'd it, they might perhaps 
© increaſe till they got a major vote in both houſes, and then 
*. enatt no mortal knows what.“ Theſe caſes, it is concei- 
ved, are much too diſſimilar, to argue thus from one to the 
other. The church of England had an excluſive legal eſ- 
tabliſhment, at the time ſpoken of; the King for her Head, 
and ſworn Protector, and almoſt all perſons of intereſt and 
power for her members. Conformity was almoſt, if not 
the only path to preferment, civil honors, offices and emo- 
Juments, In ſhort, the conſtitution both in church and 
ſtate was ſo ſecured, fo guarded: both by laws and numbers, 
and non-conformilts ere ſo few, and under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages, that there was not room for any fear that they would 
ever mcreale ſo as to become the major and leading part in 
parliament, or be able, if they deſired it, to over · turn the 


eltabliſnment, and oppreſs epiſcopalians. / Apptehenſions of 


this fort, would indeed have been perfectly chimerical at that 
time; eſpecially conſidering the diſunion of non- contormiſts 
among themſelves, and the moral impoſſibility of their unit- 
ing, in eſtabliſhing any other particular form of ehurch go- 
verument. What parity ? what ſimilitude is there between 
the circumſtances of New England and Old, in theſe reſ- 
$ ? The caſes are ſo widely different, that it is ſtrange a 

entleman of ſo much penetration and acumen ſhould, by 
bis mahner of reaſoning, ſuppoſe them parallel, We have 
no /ach eccleſiaſtica} eſtabliſhment, as that of England; and, 
I hope, never ſhall, Our churches have no royal Head 
and Protector, in the ſenſe which that has ;—only One in 
heaven, whom we pray to be the Protecor of the other. We 
are not an independent people, ar ſovereign fate, but de- 
pendent on England, wherein epiſcopacy is eſtabliſhed, and 
which we honor and obey, as our mother- country. Our 
Governor, and all -provincial Governors appointed by the 
crown, I ſuppoſe are, and by law muſt be, conformiſts to the 
church of England. A conſiderable number of perſons, 
even in the N. England colonies.are perſons of much wealth, 
influence and power. In moſt of the colonies, the reſpective 
Governors have all military offices at their free oy oe 
the nomination to civil; and in ſome, a negative on the choice 
of councellors, They muſt alſo be ſuppoſed, as a thing of 
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eourſe, moſt to favor epiſcopalians ; ſo that conformity, 
inſtead of being a bar to prefetment here, is 8 gene- 
rally found the readieſt way to it. Epiſcopalians may be, 
and often are, choſen members of both houſes ot aſſembly 
in the colonies of New England; nor is there either law. or 
any thing elſe, to prevent this, if, by their qualifications 
and good behaviour, they can recommend themſelves to the 
electors. And I hope this gentleman would not have the 
people obliged by law to chuſe them, whether they ap- 
prove of them or not; tho? this ſeems to be the amount of 
what he ſome-where ſays. Beſides, the epiſcopalians here 
are more united among themſelves than we are, being of 
different ſets and parties. And ſhould they ſepiſcopalians] 
hereafcer approach any thing near to an equality with us 
in point of number, they will have the advantage greatly in 
this reſpect; ſince they may more eaſily unite their ſtrength. 
in purſuing meaſures for their ſeparate advantage, and to 
our common detriment, than we ſhall our's, in any particu- 
lar methods ot oppoſition to them: So that they may carry 
their points; even with inerior numbers; eſpecially being 
moſt favour'd by an epiſcopal Governor, whoſe influence 
is ordinarily very great out of court, as well as his proper 


conſtitutional power in it. ee e ee ee 
Our circumſtances being ſuch, is there not a hundred. a 
thouſand times, more reaſon to apprehend that epiſcopali- 
ans may in time become the major and governing party here, 
and enact ſuch laws as I have been ſpeaking of, than there 
was at the revolution, that the non-conformiſts in England 
might do the like there? I can hardly think that the 
gentleman, upon a little reflection, will diſown it. Which 
being the caſe, the grand principle on which he ſets out, in 
ſpeaking of American biſhops, is not applicable to the ſtate 
of theſe colonies ; at leaſt,not by far, very far, ſo applicable 
as it was and is to that of England. The principle I intend, 
is this, That “all members of every church are, according, 
to the principles of liberty, ir.ricled to every part of what 
they conceive to be the benefits of it;intire and compleat. 
' ſo far as conſiſts with the trelfare of. civil government &. 
It is readily owned, that onr apprehenſion of what may poſ- 
ſibly or probably be the conſequences of biſhops being ſent 
| hither, 
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hither, ought not to put us on infringing the religious li- 
berty of our fellow ſubjects, & chriſtian brethren,if they will 
pardon this freedom : Neither have we any r to do fo, 
if we were unreaſonable and wieked enough to deſire it; 
our charter granting ſuch _ to all proteſtants. 'But the 
epiſcopalians here may enjoy this liberty, as they now do, 
without biſhops in America, tho* under ſome inconveniencies; 
principally perhaps, for want of holy impreſſions made by 
their hands in the ceremony of confirmation; their lact of 
which, it muſt be owned, is ſometimes but too viſible in 
their behaviour, We are therefore, methinks, very excuſe- 
able, if we ee reluctance at the propoſal of a ſcheme, 
which we really apprehend may bring great trouble and 
temporal inconveniencies upon us; and be the ſource of 
mach diviſion, diſcord, and confufion : Eſpecially, if it be 
alſo a ſcheme tending to promote that particular mode or 

rofeſſion of chriſtianity among us, which we cannot but 
think, on the whole, much leſs conformable to the goſpel, 
and therefore leſs conducive to the eternal happineſs of 
mankind, than that which at preſent generally prevails a- 


mong us. 


But one thing mentioned by this gentleman, in order to 
reconcile us to this ſcheme, had almoſt eſeaped me. It is 
this : * Popihh biſhops reſide here,” ſays he, and go about 
to exerciſe every part of their function, without offence 
and without obſervation' f. But this has a much leſs ten- 
dency to reconcile us to the op na about American bi- 
ſnops, than to give us an alarm for the welfare of our mo- 
ther county ; with which, we are very ſenſible, our own is 
connected. If popiſh biſhops exerciſe their function in 
England 2vrthout obſervation, as the gentleman ſays, it is 
not indeed ſtrange, if they do it alſo without offence. But 
J cannot readily comprehend what he means by ſaying, that 
they do this without obſervation, when at the 1 time he 
{peaks of it as a notorious fact: Tho' his meaning cannot 
be miſtaken, when he ſays, this is done without offence, It 
muſt be, that it gives no conſiderable umbrage or jealouſy, 
but that the people, at leaſt thoſe of higher rank, are con- 


tented it ſhonld be fo. For he ſpeaks of this as an inſtance | 


and proof of the mutual candor, forbearance and moderati- 
; | | on, 
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tion, which prevail at this day in England,among chriſtians 


of different denominations ; and ſo, as a reaſon why we 
ſhould be well ſatisfied with having biſhops of the church 
of England in theſe parts. Bur if this proves any thing, it 
proves too much ; viz. that we ſhould be content to ſee, 
not only Engliſh, but popiſh biſhops, freely exerciſing 
their functions among us; the latter of which is not agree- 
able to our charter and laws. And tho' I am a warm friend 
to religious liberty in the largeſt ſenſe; and tho' mutual 


forbearance cannot be too much recommended, where the 


differences are merely of a religious nature, or ſuch as do 
not affect the liberty, ſafety and natural rights of mankind ; 
yer I muſt own, I hope never to ſee popiſh biſhops 
thus going about without offence, in New-England ; being 
perſuaded, from the very nature of divers popiſh tenets, 
that roman catholicks cannot be ſafely tolerated in the free 
exerciſe of their religion, 1n a proteſtant government. And, 


if I may be permitted to make a ſort of digreſſion here, 


does not the prevalence of popery in England, afford mat- 
ter for very ſerious reflexions ? The papiſts, only in Lon- 
don, were by computation an hundred thouſand, in the 
year 1745. Since which, their numbers are vaſtly increaſ- 
ed there, and in other parts of. the kingdom ; the people 
being, as it is ſaid, perverted by popiſh biſhops, prieſts, 


jeſuits, &c. by hundreds and thouſands, if not ten thou- 


ſands, yearly. Nor is this, as it ſeems, done in ſecret, 
and in corners; but openly and boldly, as this gentleman 
intimates. And has not a very large maſs-houſe been built 


ſince 1745, in Stanhope-Street, London, contiguous to the 


houſe of the Neapolitan ambaſſador ; which has a door al- 
ways open to another ſtreet, on purpoſe to accommodate 
the public? What is become of the ſmall, old, crazed 
popiſh chapel, call'd the Sardinian chapel ? Was it not burnt 
two or three years ago, probably with a politic deſign, by 
the papiſts themſelves, preſuming that they had many 
friends, and but few zealous and powerful enemies? [ 
mean, with a deſign to rebuild, greatly enlarge and adorn 
it, Has not this actually been done? tho”, to be ſure, not 
intirely without obſervation ; ſince the chapel has now an 
organ, to catch the attention of the lovets of muſic. And 


has not the ſaid chapel been boldly ſpoken of in a public 


advertiſement, 
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advertiſement, doubtleſs by the papiſts, to invite the idle 


and curious thither, as ne of the HANDSOMEST places of 


WORSHIP about town ? Is it not ſurprizing, if theſe and 
ſoch like things are, indeed, tranſacted in the metropolis, 
without any oppoſition from, or offence to, perſons of rank ? 
even the venerable biſhops and Society, who are fo zealous 
to ſupport and propagate the proteſtant church of England 
abroad; and, according to this gentleman, ſo very ſolicitous 
to preſerve the Britiſh colonies from popr/ſh ſuperſtition and 
idelatry even thoſe colonies, in which there are no 


popiſb biſhops or prieſts, and hardly a papiſt While they 


are ſo charitable to us remote Coloniſts, are theſe things 
done before their eyes without offence ? Particularly, do 
the popiſh biſhops, without giving them any umbrage, go 
about to exerciſe EVERY PART of therr funtion? ſueh as 
ordaining prieſts, uniting the | popiſh] clergy, making 
proſelytes, confirming new converts from ſchiſm, with other 
weak brethren of that communion ; and bleſſing all manner 
people, ſuſceptible of ſuch holy impreſſions, as are made 
by the impoſition of biſhops bands; with many et cetera's / 
What? All this,z0:thout offence to ſuch zealous proteſtants ! 


How can that be ?— Is popery more harmleſs in its 


nature and tenfrlency; and therefore Jeſs enſive, now 
than formerly? Is it leſs dangerous, either to the fouls 
or bodies of men? Jeſs perillous to the eternal ſalvation 
of its proſelytes and profeſſors, or to the temporal 
ſafety of proteſtant communities? If not, how can we 
account for theſe things being tranſacted withont 
6ffence to ſuch good proteſtants, as the venerable Society 
and biſhops ? How would America be better ſecured a- 
gainſt popery, by having ſuch biſhops here? And if not 
' againſt popery, how, againſt other pernicious errors? Or 
do their Lordſhips and the Society love New England 
betrer than Okl ? or America better than Europe ? Are 
they more ſolicitous for our welfare, than for their own, 
and the ſafety of the good people of England ? Is the in- 
fernal gun-powder plor ? are other treaſonable and exe- 
crable confparactes of Engliſh papiſts, forgotten? Is the 
horrid maſſacre of the proteſtants in Ireland ? is that on 


lack Bartholomew in Paris, one of which at leaſt was 
| LY ever 
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ever applauded by the popes and papiſts, no more re- 
membered ? Are all their diabolical treacheries and cruelties 
buried in oblivion ? Can they who believe the Pope's ſu- 
premacy over all Kings, and conſequently deny the inde- 
pendency of the Britiſh crown and empire, pcſlibly be 
good loyal ſubjects to King Grogcr, or any other pro- 
teſtant King ? Are there no laws now in force againſt pa- 
piſts ? or is there n6-body to execute them? Is the ſword 
of the law ruſted in the hands of the magiſtrates, as well 
as that of the Spirit, where it is ſaid ſo rarely to come, 
in the mouths of the prelates ? One would ſuſpect 
both, from the account this gentleman gives of po- 
piſh biſhops going openly about, to perform every part 
of their function without offence ! But how will the gen» 
tleman well reconcile this with what he elſe-where ſays ; 
that the Roman-catholics hate the church of England more 
than they do others, as the moſt dangerous enemy to their 
* cauſe, and ftrongeſt bulwark of the retormation ?*'* Sure- 
ly, they have no reaſon to do fo, it ſuch things are tranſ- 
ated in England without offence. I could wiſh he had 
explained himſelf a little farther, upon ſo intereſting a point. 
Poſſibly the gentleman, who can be very arch when he 
pleaſes, intended by writing thus, to give a public hint, 
that there was a blameable remiſſneſs in the proteſtang 
biſhops and their clergy, if not in ſome other perſons, 
with reference to popiſh biſhops going about ſo freely, 
and to the great and dangerous increaſe of popery in Eng- 
land, without any offence taken thereat. I can, ſometimes, 
hardly forbear looking on this as a piece of deſigned ſevere 
and cutting, tho* diſguiſed 8 on the prelates at leaſt, 
if 

+ Le ſueceſſeur de St. Pierre et ſon conſiſtoire ne peuvent errer; 
ils approverent, célébrèrent, conſacrerent I'ation de la St. 
Barthelemi; donc cette action était très ſainte; donc de deux 
aſſaſſins gaux vn picte, celui qui aurait Eventre vingt quatre 
femmes groſſes huguenokes, doit etre EſcyE en gloire du double 


ge celui qui n'en aura Eventre que deuze. Traite ſur la Tolér- 


ance, By M. Voltaire, (according to common tage) under a 
_ diſguiſe. * Page 4. | 
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if not on the adminiſtration. But whatever might be his 
real deſign, as to which I am in ſome doubt, one would 
think that, according to the repreſentation he has given, 
whether juſt or not, there was at this day in England 
great occaſion for | 
|| SS Sooovooooo_ecrou-_uee—ccc © honeſt zeal, | 
To rouſe the watchmen of the public weal, | 

* To virtue's work provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate lumbering in his ſtall. I | 

I am far enough from pretending to know, farther ſtill | 
from preſuming to ſay, what the true ſtate of things now 
is in England. But it is ſufficiently apparent, what have 
in times paſt been the reaſons why the pernicious practi- 
ces of papiſts, and the increaſe of popery there, have been 
winked at. At ſome times the King and the miniſtry, 
the principal biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtic dignitaries, to- 
gether with ſome of the magiſtrates, have ſeemed really 
inclined to a thoro? coaleſcence with the church of Rome: 
Witneſs ſome, at leaſt, of the Szuart-reigns. At other 
times, it ſeems, a corrupt, abandon'd miniſtry have both 
had occaſion for, and by concert received, the parliamen- 
tary intereſt of the weaithier papiſts: In conſt quence of 
which, and as a grateful return for the favor, (if ſuch per- 
fons can be ſuppoſed to have any gratitude) they have 
wholly connived at the practices and perverſions of pa- 
piſts. The magiſtrates of courſe became leſs watchful, 
more remiſs and inactive. The clergy, eſpecially thoſe 
of ſuperior rank, and who aimed at riches or higher pre- 
ferment, or both, obſcrving this conduct of the miniſtry, 
and the path neceſſary in commendam, wholly connived 
alſo at the practices of papiſts, and the progreſs of popery ; 
except perhaps they co/d/y appeared againſt them on cer- 
tain days and occaſions, of mere neceſſity and form. So 
that, at ſuch times, cruel, blood-thirſty and rebel-hearted 
roman-catholics, had hardly any oppoſition made to them, | #4: 
or any thing to fear in England, either from law or 2 13 
5 . 
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pel. A few learned, honeſt and aftive men, who aimed 
leſs at preferment in the church, than at the ſafety and 
good of their country, have indeed ſtepped forth at ſuch 
times, to oppoſe this maſter-hydra of popery : But be- 
ing moſtly poor, with little influence or intereſt, and un- 


ſupported by their ſuperiors, who ought to have been 


toremoſt in this oppoſition, the public received bur little 
benefit from their virtuous and heroic endeavours, exerted 
to a certain detriment in their promotion, and to their 


perſonal diſadvantage. . By ſuch-like means has the Scar- 


let Whore, with whom the Kings and great men of the 


earth have committed fornication, at certain ſeaſons got 
fairly mounted on her horned beaſt, and rode, with the 

cup of abominations in her hand, almoſt triumphant thro? 
England : Seeming to want only a little more time, and 
a favourable concurrence of circumſtances, by means of 
foreign or domeſtic broils and jarrings, to ſnew her exe- 
crable, infernal face in its moſt hideous attitudes, and to 
exert a bloody, fiery, diabolical ſtrength ; the utmoſt con- 
ſequences of which, no one could foreſee, but all had 
great reaſon to dread | Such has heretofore been the 
ſtate of things ia England. How it is at preſent, I pre- 
tend not particularly to know, But, as was intimated be- 
fore, I could wiſh that my penetrating and able opponent, 
who is on the ſpot, had explained himſelf a little farther, 
when he hinted that popery was faft gaining ground there, 
and appeared ſo boldly ; yet wthout offence ! For this 
digreſſion, methinks, he ought to be partly reſponſible, 

Gaze he gave the occaſion ; and 1 hope he will * ſo good 
as to ſhace the blame with me. It is not, however, 1 
think, entirely foreign from my ſubject, as was hinted 
before: For, ſutely, biſhaps, or other perſons, who arc 
ſo little inimical to popery, as to take no offence at popith 
biſhops going about to exerciſe every part of their func- 
tioa 11 England, it this be really the caſe, are nut hk2ly 
to be of much ſervice to the proteſtant religion, in the 
rast of biſhops in America, Jan very ſure, there 
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are none of our unorthodox New-England clergy, but 
what would be both greatly offended and alarmed at ſuch 
things ; ſound a loud alarin to the people of their paſto- 
ral charge, and exert themſelves to the utmoſt, to prevent 
the fatal effects that might be apprehended from the prac- 
tices of bis miniſters and agents, who oppoſeth and exalteth 
himſelf above all that is calledGod,or that is worſhipped;and 
whoſe coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and figns, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableneſs 
of unrighteouſneſs in them that periſh. But notwithſtand- 
ing the great elevation and authority of theEngliſh biſhops, 
this gentleman ſays : That any of them are fo high, as to 
* do harm, or cauſe fear, by their elevation, the perſons 
* amongſt whom they live, find not. And ia this, it is 
likely, the papiſts and popiſh biſhops will agree with him, 
if it be true, as he intimates, that the latter exerciſe every 
part of their function without offence to them: Which 


may, perhaps, help to explain his meaning in the words 
aforeſaid. 

Poſſibly, tho I am not willing to ſuppoſe, the gentle- 
man may ſay of me on this occaſion, as he did on another : 
But why—ſuch diſmal apprehenſions ? why ſuch out- 
cries ? where are the perſecutors ? where 1s the dragon ? 
All the world muſt ſee, the Doctor himſelf muſt ſee, 
that this declamation is foreign from the purpoſe ; and 
on his firſt recollection, he ſhould have been aſhamed of 
it, and have ſtruck it out. But paternal tenderneſs 
would not let him deſtroy ſo pathetic a rant on ſo dar- 
ling a ſubjeF*. The former, and this preſent ſubject, 
are not wholly diſimilar; I thank God they are not more 
nearly alike, With me they are both important, though 
in very unequal degrees. But if this gentleman and I 
had taken each other's counſel as to friking out, on one 
ſide pathetic rants and declamations, and on the other, I 
will not ſay unanimated, but cool, yet inconcluſive reaſsn- 
ings, it is probable that both our Tres would have been 


reduced 
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reduced to a much ſmaller ſize: And who, on this ſu 


poſition, would have had molt grief, reſuking from pa- 


ternal tenderneſs, 1 cannot, and preſume he will not, very 


poſitively determine. 

[ have freely and fully laid open my thoughts, ſuch as 
they are, reſpecting the New England miſſions. I have 
alſo explained myſelf as to the propoſition concerning 
biſhops in America; and though not ſo fully, yet more 
particularly than I intended to do ; having been almoſt 
compelled to it, at once by this gentleman's formal attack 
upon a few expreſſions, which occaſionally dropped from 
my pen, and by his great courteſy in attempting to pro- 
* my objections diſtinctly for me, becauſe he thought 

was à great deal too vebement to do it myſelf. By what 
has now been ſaid, he may perceive, at leaſt that he has 
not wholly diſſipated © the poor man's fears, either by 
his reaſoning or rallying on the ſubject. I have attended 
to his ſerious requeſt, at the concluſion of his argument 
If he is ſtil] diſſatisfied, T intreat him to conſider, for all 
men ought, what manner of ſpirit he is of. Still diſ- 
fatisfied l am: and, I hope, from ſuch a ſpirit as he will 
not wholly diſapprove, however wrong he may think my 
opinions ;---from a love to truth, cultivated in my early 
days; from a love to what I take to be the meſt primitive 
chriſtianity, from a ſincere concern for the welfare of 
my country; and an apprehenſion that this ſcheme of bi- 
ſhops, if put in execution, will be greatly detrimental 
to it, both in civil and religious reſpects. This, I think, 
is the ſpirit, from which my diſatisfaction chiefly ariſes. 


| The gentleman has Joubileſs well conſidered, from what 


ſpirit it is, that he is ſo much ſet upon this ſcheme of bi- 
ſhops ; and it would be very uncharitable in me, to con- 
clude it a bad one; as I do not, whatever I may think of 
the ſcheme itſelf. However, I think it but juſtice to him 
to acknowledge, that if ſuch a ſcheme as he has propoſed 
were to be put in execution, and only ſuch conſequences 


| Were 
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were to follow, as he profeſſedly has in view, as the ends 
aimed at, I could not object againſt it, except only upon 
the ſame. principle, that I object againſt the church of 
England ix general, and ſhould be ſorry, from a regard 
to what I ſuppoſe a more ſcriptural way of worſhip, to ſee 
that church prevail here : Which yet, I ſolemnly declare, 
I would not prevent, tho? it were abſolutely in my own 
power, by any methods inconſiſtent with that full, entire 
liberty in religious matters, which I deſite for myſelf ; 
and which all men, whoſe principles or practices are not 
inconſiſtent with the ſafety of ſociety, have a right to en- 
Joy. Thus far I have the honor fully to agree with this 
gentleman. 


hope I have not treated the gentleman with any rude- 
neſs or indecency. There is much good ſenſe, good tem- 
per, candor and chriſtian catholiciſm diſcovered in various 
parts of his Tract. The venerable Society, | believe, ne- 
ver had ſo able, and never will have a more able defender: 

———— — Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi poſſent, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 

He has, I think, once or twice expreſſed himſelf civilhj 
even of me, tho' never without blaming me at the ſame 
time. I would not be wanting in a ſuitable return: But 
if it ſo happens, that the neceſſary conſequence of atten- 
ding to any gentleman's reaſoning, is his appearing ſome- 
times in a leſs advantageous light than at others, it is not 
difficult to ſee where the blame lies. Nor is the differ- 


ence ſmall, between going out of one's way, on purpoſe 


to give murderous thruſts to the reputation of a writer, 
and barely not preventing him from being too careleſs of 
it himſelf, and uſing it very unkindly, by undertaking to 
deſend what is not defenſible. This performance is 
doubtleſs, in all reſpects, much ſuperior to any of thoſe 
which frft appeared againſt the Obſervations in America. 
And, upon the Whole, by what 1 can learn, it is 3 
wit 
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with too much catholiciſm, and too little rancor againſt 
me, to be generally acceptable to the epiſcopalians among 
us: Which are probably the chief reaſons, why there was 
ſo much difficulty in obtaining a ſubſcription for reprint- 
ing it in Boſton. 


But tho? there is too much charity and moderation diſ- 
covered in many parts of this Tract, to pleaſe the taſte 
of ſome among us; yet, methinks, the gentle author has 
at times, when off bis guard, uſed me in ſuch a manner 
as might almoſt have ſatisfied them; and poſſibly, upon a 
review of ſome paſſages, they may have an higher opini- 
on of this performance in that reſpect; among which 
I beg leave particularly to recommend to them the fol- 
lowing, all relating to me and my Obſervations— He 
contents himſelf with—reproachful names, and ludicrous 
repreſentations ; a likely method to pleaſe the prejudiced, 
and lead the thoughtleſs along with him.“ Anſwer p. 4. 
What he means--- beſides indeterminate abuſe,” p. 5.— 
© —had betterjudge by the experience of others, than by 
his own heated imagination.“ 75d. -“ he hath not ex- 
© plained what his own [trade] is. But certainly reviling 
© his brethren is a very bad one, p. 6. Some perſons are 
* {trangely ſubject to violent guſts of paſſion---- his ma- 
* lady hath a deeper root in his frame, and influenceth 
him more conſtantly'—p. 9g.— an artful deſign to 


8 a. ® 


procure himſelf a diſpenſation for his outrages, Ibid. — 


frequent and copious effuſions of a bad ſpirit in his work, 
p 10.—* place ſome part of his religion in railing at epiſ- 
* copalians,* p. 31. — according to the old cuſtom of 
his party —of diſcharging miſ-applied texts of ſcripture 
© in the faces of ſuch as happened to offend them,“ 
55. The poor man's fears, if you will believe him, run 
to vaſtly farther lengths yer,” p. 64. — © fo pathetic a 
rant on ſo darling a ſubje&,* p. 65- —* wit and archneſs 
— would have been too great a ſacrifice | for him] to 
make to dull truth and fact,“ p. 66. 
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Theſe and ſome other of his compliments, however a- 

eeable they may be to others, I own, I do not very 
well reliſh myſelf ; and the leſs, becauſe they may poſſi- 
bly ſerve, in ſome meaſure, to keep in countenance my 
American antagoniſts in this controverſy; who have ob- 
ſerved no meaſures in their abuſes and invectives. But I 
can bear, without returning, ſuch language as this; eſpe- 
cially as this courtly gentleman intimates, that theſe free. 
doms' ſhould * not be imputed to any unkinder motive?,* 
than that of ſewing me to myſelf ; and that, if 1 * Wot 
upon admonition,* ſo tenderly adminiſtred, I may be en- 
titled to ſome reſpect. I defire to amend all my faults, 
Which are far, very far, too many. Nor will I deny, but 
that I am in ſome meaſure deſirous to procure reſpect, by 
fair and honorable means; eſpecially reſpect from a per- 
ſon, for whom J have fo ſincere a one my ſelf, as I have 
for my kind admoniſher. 

The gentleman, after having ſpoken of me in ſuch 
terms as the aforeſaid, is ſo charitable as to make an apo- 
logy for me, by obſerving, that I /eem to have naturally a 
moſt vebement ſpirit, and to have imbibed, perhaps in my 
early days, equally vebement prepoſſeſſions againſt the very 
name of biſhops, and every thing connected with them. — 
© I am ſenſible,” adds he, that theſe things plead in his 
* excuſe,” &c. T My natural temper is perhaps too 
warm: And J own, that early in life, I imbibed ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſions againſt dioceſan biſhops 3 i. e. if a full perſua- 
ſion, the reſult of free enquiry and reading, that their 
order itſelf is unſcriptural, and that they have generally 
been a pernicious ſet of men, both to church and ſtate, 
may properly be called prepoſſeſſion. And if theſe things 
plead in my excuſe for any unwarrantable expreſſions uſed 
by me, I am much oblized to the gentleman for his can- 
dor in ſuggeſting it. What his own early prepoſſeſſions | 
might poſſibly be, in favor of epiſcopacy, and ſome things 
connefed with it, I forbear to conjecture ; leſt 1 ſhould 


Fall 
* Page 67. + Ibid. 


* wa. "9" ._ 
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fall into a miſtake that might be œFenſtve to him: Which I 
chuſe w a 30id. If the gentleman labors under any natural 
foible, ſimilar to that which he ſuppoſes in me, I am ex- 
tremely deſirous that he ſhould reap all the advantage from 
it, as a plca in his cactſe, that he charitably propoſes I ſhould 
reap from mine; and fo, while he is far happier in many 
excellencics, may alſo have more cauſe to glory in hrs 
onfirmities,* Eut if, on the contrary, he is naturally of a 
cool, diſbnfſicnate lemper ; tho? I ſincerely congratulate him 
on his felicity in that reſpect, yet I cannot but expreſs 
my ſorrow, that this puts it out of my power to return 
his civility, by making as handſome an apology for ſome 
expreſſions that have eſcaped him, as he has made for 
ſome of mine. | , 
I am indeed, even literally a * poor man,” as this gen- 
tleman calls me, I ſuppoſe, in another ſenſe: And in that 
reſpect I have been publicly upbraided by ſome of the 
very decent writers againſt the Oer vations; nor has even 
the honeſt, irr eproachable memory of my Father wholly 
eſcaped their inſults, However, thro' the goodneſs of 
God, and the gencroſity of his people, I have a com- 
fortable ſubſiſteuce, with contentment : Which, if but 
attended wich integrity and gedlineſs, is all the gain that 
my foul aſpircs after in this world. Let me add, on this 
occaſion, that I had much rather be the poor ſon of a good 
man, who ent a long lite and his patrimony in the humble 
and laborious, tho' apoſtolical employment of preach- 


ing © the unſeaichable riches of Chriſt' to poor Indians; 


and One, as I ſuppoſe, now at reſt from his labors with 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect; than even the rich 
ſon and heir of One who had, by temporizing in religion, 
and tampering with politics, by flattering the Great, and 
proſtituting his conſcience, made his way to a biſhoprick, 
and the worldly dignity of a peer; how large a bag 


ſoever he had carried with him thro? a life of idleneſs and 


pride, of intrigue and luxury, or left behind him at death, 
the black period at all his greatneſs and glory. 


„ . 


* 2 Cor. zii. & 10. 


This 


| 
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The good gentleman concludes his performance in ſuch 
2 ſenſible, candid and charitable way, as does him great 
honor ; and ſhews the amiable ſpirit of chriſtianity in an 
advantageous light. I can, however, hardly ſuppoſe, that 
if he had ever ſeen certain outrageous publications of the 
American epiſcopalians againſt me, relating to the Society 
and the church, he would have expreſſed himſelf in fo 
cautious and tender a manner as he has there done, after 
having reproved and admoniſhed me, with ſome ſeverity, 
the only for my good: Since he is doubtleſs as 4indly dil- 

oſed towards them, as towards me. IF any writers on 
* our ſide, ſays he, have been /efs cool, or leſt civil, than 
they ought, and deſigned ['to be ſure] to have been, we 
* are ſorry for it, and exhort them to change their ſtile, 
* if they write again. f Methinks, One that appears 
partly in the character of a moderator and peace-maker 
among warm diſputants, ought, not only to abſtain from 
all ſuch contemptuous and opprobrious language as he 
blames in them, but to be impartial in his reproofs and 
admonitions. For which reaſon I conclude, this worthy 
gentleman was an utter ſtranger to ſome late writings of 
the epiſcopalians here ; which would, no doubr, if he had 
ſeen them, have extorted even from a perſon of his mild, 
meek and gentle diſpoſition, a ſharp rebuke, inſtead of ſuch 
a gingeriſb exhortation. 


Tho? Mr. Apthorp kept to his prudent reſolution, © once 


for all,” and has been dead as to this diſpute, ever ſince 
he began it in form; this gentleman has revived the 


remembrance of him, by ſometimes mentioning him, endea- 
vouring to defend divers of his moſt unjuſtifiable poſitions, 
and blaming me for treating him © unmercifully,” &c. All 
which I conſider as the effect of his great humanity, rather 
than the reſult of his deliberate judgment. And tho” 
T have had frequent occaſions, yet I have, as much as 
poſſible, avoided ſpeaking of that gentleman ; leſt, in my 
own vindication, I ſhould have been almoſt obliged to 
tranſgreſs the old maxim, De mortuis nil niſi bonum. 

& Plauſible 

+ P. 68 


lee 
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Plauſible colors may be put upon almoſt any thing, how- 
ever falſe or wrong in itſelf, by men of great ingenuity, and 
fine ſenſe. But plain, common ſenſe, with a competent know- 
ledge of facts and circumſtances, (which, to be ſure, is the 
utmoſt that I can pretend to) and much more, an equal ca- 
pacity on the fide of truth and right, will ever have the ad- 
vantage in an argument. This will, commonly at leaſt, be 
able to ſhew, that round is not ſquare, or black white ; 
to ſtrip a bad cauſe of the ingemous gloſſes put upon it; 
to puff away the duſt, and bruſh off the flimzy, cobweb 
reaſonings that are ſpread over it, to keep it from appear- 
ing what it is. 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eye of day! 
The muſe's wing ſhall bruſh them all away. 
All, all but truth, drops dead-born from the pres, 
Like the laſt Gazette, or the laſt Addreſs.--- 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcar, 
Nor Boileau turn the FEATHER to a STAR. T 
That which is crooked cannot be made „rait.“ I will 
not apply this; it will be done by others, if it is in any mea- 
ſure applicable to the caſe in hand. But to draw to a cloſe 
of theſe Remarks : Having, for ſome years, been not un- 
acquainted with the religious ſtate of New-England, nor un- 
knowing to many tranſactions relative thereto; I have ſin- 
cerely aimed at ſetting things in a true light, as to the miſ- 
lions here. A child may hold a candle to a man, or a 
weak and ſimple man to a wife one; and thereby be of 
{ſervice ro him, while employed about matters of grcat 
importance and difficulty. If any thing has been offered 
by me, which, from the nature of it, juſtly claims atten- 
tion, J hope it will not be entirely diſregarded, on account 
of any diſagreeable appendages. If I have ſaid nothing 
that deſerves any regard, I beg the venerable Society 


candidly to excuſe my well-meant officiouſneſs; as alſo to 


pardon any expreſhons uſed by me, which may ſeem not 
ſufficiently reſpe&ful. I think, whatever faults I may 
have, (would to God they were much fewer!) I am not 
of a temper 'deliberately to juſtify any thing, too haſtily 
L 2 {aid 

+ Pope, | 
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faid or done by me, after being convinced of the error. 


'Tho' I may be thought to have ſaid ſome harſh things about 


the members of the church of England, and am often blamed 
in that reſpe& by my worthy Auſwerer; I have repeatedly 
declared, and again declare, that I highly reſpect and honor 
many of them, as perſons of great probity, piety and good- 


neſs; particularly among thoſe who were educated in \ that 


way. Whatever my opinion may be of the conſtitution 
and worſhip of ſaid church, I ſhould be extremely glad to 
ſee a friendly, obliging intercourſe preſerved berween her 
members among us, and people of our own perſuaſion : 


And notwithitanding I am taxed with being uncharitable 


to, and vehement againſt them; I can ſay, with the ſince- 
rity becoming a chriſtian, that whenever I happen to have 


any concern with any of them, who appear to me to be 


perſons of principle and candor, not over-bearing and 
aſſuming, but willing to treat non-conformilts as their 
fellow-chriſtians and brethren ; I take a very particular 
pleaſure in ſhewing them all the tokens of aſſection, eſteem 
and honor. But, I ſay it at once with grief and reluftance, 
I have much ſeldomer found perſons of this charactet 
among them, than I could have wiſhed to do; and con- 
tempt t and diſdain on one fide, very often produce the ſame 
on the other. However, I recollect a very juſt obſerva» 


tion of the gentleman, to this purpoſe, That people of 


different religious ſects and parties may thin much too if 
of, without at all wiſhing ill to, each other. Both theſe 
are faults, which ought to be carefuliy guarded againſt ; 

If I have ever fallen into the fir/?, J hope I am not 
chargeable with the ſecond ; which is far the moſt crimis 
nal and inexcuſeable. I likewiſe hope, we (hall on all 
hands, as far as poſhble, put on that charity which thmk- 
eth no evil; which fuffereth long, and is find: which 
envieth not, vaunteth not itſelf, is not Prffed , Which 
doth not behave itſelf unſeemly ; rejciceth nat in iniquity; 
but rejoiceth in the truth. No one can read the ſacred 

oracles, unleſs he is ſpiritually blind, without clearly ſeeing, 
that tho we had al faith, as well as all knowledge, {o O chat 
We 
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we could remove mountains, as well as underſtand all my/- 
teries ; tho' we had alſo the tongues of angels, as well as 
of men, and declaimed ever ſo loudly with them, either 
for or againſt any particular church ; and yet had not 
charity, we ſhould be but empty, noiſy formaliſts in reli- 
gion; mere ſounding braſs, and tinkling cymbals. And the 
words with which this gentleman concludes, tho he may be 
but a /ay-man, are certainly worthy the pen of the moſt 
eminent biſhop in England, not excepring even his Grace the 
Metropolitan and Primate of aLL England; + whoſe chriſ- 
tian moderation is not the leaſt ſhining part of his reſpectable 
character: It is the duty of all men, ſays he, how much 


ſoever they differ in opinion, to agree in mutual good ww1ll, 
and kind behaviour.“ Would to God that all biſhops had, 


and that all proteſtant biſhops at leaſt, would, preach the 


ſame good doctrine, and practiſe according to it: The for- 


mer might in a great meaſure have prevented uncharitable 


diviſions in the chriſtian church; the latter might go far 
towards healing the preſent animoſities among proteſtants; 
and lead them to unite in love, and point their force againſt 
infidelity on one hand, and popery on the other: Both 
how neceflary ! 8 
And thus I take leave for the preſent, 1 hope forever, 
of this controverſy, of which I am heartily weary ; tho' not 
from a conviction that I have been on the wrong ſide, in 
any material point. If any perſon, without having ſome- 
thing that is both new and rpeighty to offer upon it, ſhall 
write and publiſh, merely for the fake of having the /aff 
Tord, I beg to excuſe myſelf from being his opponent: I 
will not contend with him for that point of boner ; eſpecially 
>. KC: if 
+ This being a title commonly given to the Archbiſhop of Cag- 
terbury, may be one reaſon why Mr. 4pthorp ſpoke of him only. 
as preſiding over the church of England, [ See page 10, 11, of 
theſe Remarks] For this, doubtlets, gives his Grace ſome pre- 
eminence above the Archbiſhop of York, who is {tiled only, Me- 
tropolitan and Primate of England. And this ſeems to have 
been long a ſettled point; tho' in former ages there was much 
graceleſs contention between their Graces predece ſſors, for the 
higheſt ſeat in the ſynagogue, and the uppermoſt room at feats: 
psſcr rank and precedency in the CHURCH and COURT. 
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if he will be ſo ingenuous as to own, that he writes for that 
end. The author is not ſolicitous, on whoſe fide the Ja 
word is, if barely the truth is on his. If, by any thing 
1 hereafter publiſhed, he ſhould be convinced that he has 
deen materially in the wrong, he will publickly acknow- 
| | ledge it; and give the venerable Society all the ſatisfaction 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in his power: But One who has written fo much upon 

the ſubject already, may ſurely be contented hereafter 
with only ner, | himſelf in the right, without again 
4 telling the world his opinion. And if he had uſed as 
_ much art on one ſide, as ſome perſons have on the other; 

= and play'd the hero as ſucceſsfully as they ſeem'd very ſure 
| They had done, he might not improperly put a period 
to this Second, and, as he hopes, Laſt Defence, with, 


— [lic Victor cæſtus artemque repono. 


But inſtead of that, he ſubmits the whole, with all proper 
deference, to the judgment of the reader. 


CORRECTIONS, 


Page, line, from, Read, 
42, 16, Top, about foleration, 
$2; 3, Top, opinions 
56, 14, Bot. biſhops) 


THE. END. 


J 


Advertiſement. 


HE. foregoing Remarks may poſſibly fall into 

the hands of ſome public-ſpirited gentlemen 

of ample fortunes, abroad ; who heartily wiſh well 
to New-England in all reſpects, and particularly as 
to the encouragement and increaſe of Learning 
here. The Avthor therefore, not without the ad- 
vice and requeſt of ſome gentlemen among us, 
whoſe opinion has much weight with him, takes 
this opportunity juſt to mention the very grievous 
loſs which Harvard College in Cambridge, near 
Boſton, New-England, lately ſuſtained in the en- 
tire deſtruction of one of its buildings by fire, to- 
gether with the whole and valuable Apparatus 
tor experimental Philoſophy ; and alſo the whole 
public Library (a very valuable one) excepting a few 
books which happened to be out of it at that time. 


The friends of Learning and of New-England, 
| who may be both able and charitable, need not be 


informed how gratefully and reſpectfully any ex- 
preſſion of their good-will to ſaid College, to- 
wards repairing ſo heavy a loſs, would be received. 


Boſton, June J. Mayhew. 


20, 1704, 
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